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Performing in words 


ERVING GOFFMAN: 

Forms of Talk 

340pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £12 

(paperback, £4.95). 

0 631 12788 7 

Erving Goffman belongs to that dis- 
tinguished minority of sociologists 
writing today who are prepared to 
iely mote on the evidence of what 


been published in academic journals 
between 1976 and 1979. But tne other 
two appear here in print for the first 
time. 

For those who have never read 
any Goffman before, Forms of Talk 
is certainly not the best book to start 
with. It is too technical, too heavily 
indebted to the work of others, and 


prejudices and statistics tells mem 
they ought to be seeing and hearing. 
So much so in Goffman's case that 
he must appear to tnanv of his read- 
era to be just the kina of academic 
visitor nobody really wants as a 
house guest (unless, of course, the 
hosts are secretly hoping that a sharp 
analysis of their family faux pas and 
linguistic lapses will get into a foot- 
note In his next book)- We probably 
feel wo should be less than at ease in 
the presence of this public private- 
eye who seems to be for ever on the 
look-out for candid-camera evidence 
which might lead to divorce proceed- 
ings between our selves and our 
social images. 

This has been Goffman’s authorial 
persona ever since that doctoral dis- 
sertation of (hirty years ago, which 
sent him off on fieldwork to a re- 
mote hotel in the Shetlands. There 
he was evidently so intrigued and 
amazed by the mechanisms of more 
or less open hypocrisy which enabled 
the septentrional Fawlty Towers to 
function that he decided to devote 
his academic life to one long scrutiny 
of the whole apparatus of sodal 
stage-management that allows us all 
to get about our daily round, mind- 
ing everybody else's business while 
pretending only to mind our own. 

Goffman’s Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life (1959) was the first 
and perhaps . still tne best-known 
book fo emerge from the early fas- 
cination with now we all manage to 
"get away with It” week in week out. 
This Was the book that earned him 
the Benjamin franklin chair of 
Anthropology and Sociology at the 
university of Pennsylvania, which he 
still holds. It was followed by Inter- 
rtlon Ritual (1967), Relations In Pub - 
llo (1971), frame Analysis (1974) and 
Gender Advertisements (1976). His 
latest, Forms of Talk, comprises five 
papers .Three of these have previously 


at its worst lapses into a language 
which can only be described as 
sociological goboledegook (“exprop- 
riation of the dialogic order, “multi- 
ple self-lmplicatory projections”, 
etc). Nonetheless, Goftman is too 
original for anything he writes to be 
entirely unrepresentative of him, and 
too acute an observer of the human 
scene to be dull for long. 

Like all Goffman's previous work, 
Forms of Talk is a contribution to 
the contemporary analysis of man as 
a communicator. It belongs to that 
dominant twentieth-century trend 
which seeks to explain the individual 
as being simultaneously creator and 
creation of his own communications! 
possibilities. The trend in question is 
one which treats “the whole mesh of 
human social life ... as a system of 
human communication” (Margaret 
Mead), or even sees “culture in its 
entirely as a form of communica- 
tion” (H. T. Hall). FTom this per- 
spective, the study of lanauage, of 
art and of social behaviour m general 
is primarily the study of different 
communications! structures. Lan- 
guages, following Saussure, are seen 
as systems of verbal signs. Art is 
treated as being, in Mtikarovslcy’s 
phrase, "a semiological fact”. Every- 
day social interaction is explained 
dramaturgically in terms of certain 
communicational “roles” which indi- 
viduals learn to play - for the benefit 
of audiences which include them- 
selves. Thus Sartrean existentialism 
on the one hand and structuralism 
on the other are equally important, 
tributaries which flow Into the main- 
stream of “communicational” inter- 
pretations of modern* man. 

What all these analyses - agree 
upon, however else they may di- 
verge, is the centrality of man’s ver- 
bal equipment for coping with the 
world. Talk, if we are to believe the 
modern theorists, is just about the 
most Important activity we evdr en- 
gage In - next to breathing, sleeping 
ana eating, that Is. It’s talking that 
gets us through the day: talking to 


By Roy Harris 


our family, the people at work, the 
people we meet in the street or the 
pub. It’s talking that gets the shop- 
ping done and the car service. It’s 
talking that gels us educated, or un- 
.educated. It Y s talking that gets us 
jobs, or places on he unemployed 
register. It's talking that gets us mar- 
ried. And it’s almost certainly talking 
that gets us divorced. In short, with- 
out talk our whole lives - both pri- 


Forms of Talk implies a tacit insist- 
ence upon it. 

In spite of the importance of talk, 
however, 1 the sciences of man have 
hitherto been able to tell us veiy 



little about it. Indeed, they were 
never seriously called upon to do so. 
Languages were worth studying, and 
literature was to be admired. But not 
talk. 

Talk somehow managed to get It- 
self to the bottom of every academic 
list of priorities. One might perhaps 


have expected linguists at least to 
take it seriously. After all, it was in 
the m!d-l930s that J. R, Firth 
•lamented the fact that "neither ling- 


uists nor psychologists have begun 
the study of conversation". He 
added: •‘it is here we shall find the 


key to a better understanding of 
what language really is and how it 
works.” But few agreed with him. 
By the early 1950s most linguists. In 
their view, bad already succeeded in 
cracking the code of human lan- 
guage. Linguistics had shown how a 


uniform method of analysis could be 
successfully applied lo languages of 
alt shapes ana sizes, primitive or 
civilized, ancient or modern. It could 
resolve any language spoken by man 
into a set of constituent units and a 
set of fixed rules for combining those 
units into speakable utterances. 
What more needed explaining? 

Very little, it seemed. Large num- 
bers of potential linguistic theorists 
must at that time nave taken up 
gardening or railway modelling In- 
stead, as pursuits likely to hold out 
greater intellectual challenge. Admit- 
tedly, there remained among the re- 
sidual minor problems of language a 

S ues! ion which one of the leading 
nguisis of the day formulated as 
that of “continuing descriptive ling- 
uistics beyond the limits of n single 
sentence at a time". This was known 
as the problem of “discourse analy- 
sis". But, alas, not much headway 
was ever made with this residual 
problem of descriptive transforma- 
tional grammar, which reopened the 
whole question of whether linguists 
had yet satisfactorily analysed what 
happened even within the traditional 
confines of a single sentence, let 
alone beyond. So It was back to the 
linguistic drawing-board. The analy- 
sis of talk would have to wait while 
the sentence was dealt with first. 

The wait was in vain. For by the 
mid-1960s, transformationalists had 
decided to throw out the problem of 
what happened beyond the bound- 
aries of the sentence. It could be 
thrown out, in their view, on one or 
other of two grounds - it hardly, 
mattered which. One ground was 
that mere talk was of no concern for 
theorists of linguistic competence: It 
obviously belonged to the quite 
different realm of linguistic perform- 
ance. The alternative ground was 
that in any case moat of the prob- 
lems of discourse would turn out to 
have been dealt with en route by the 
transformationalists' analysis or the 
sentence. '.For. any discourse can be 
■' treated - riven Sufficient Ingenuity 
as equivalent to a rather long and 
complex single sentence. '(Substitute 
“and” for foil stops, Supply paren- 

1*1 “ko ooW" In 


wind - could write a novel in the 
form of one long, long sentence. 
Proust very nearly did, for heaven's 
sake!) 

Yet it would be a great mistake lo 


n the traditional 
c sentence, let 


as equivalent to a rather long and 
complex, single sentence. '(Substitute 
“and” for foil stops, Supply paren- 


thetical “I said", “he aaiq” , flc. In 
short, treat conversation as in a 
novel. Isn’t, a novel, after all, just a 
sequence of sentences? And we all 
know that any novelist t- if he : threw 
merely stylistic considerations to the 


deeper, more general psychological 
reason. Talk is like plumbing; we 
ordinarily take it for granted until it 
goes wrong. But unlike plumbing, 
when it does go wrong it is some- 
thing wc usually have to put right 
ourselves. There is no plumber of 
talk (o send for In an emergency. We 
Ijave to change the verbal washers or 
unblock the verbal drains as best we 
can. In all this we have no other 
expertise to call on than the exper- 
tise provided by experience. That is 
why what people expect of talk is 
perhaps even more important than 
what they actually get. 

Humpty Dumpty nonplussed Alice 
.because what he said to her on their 
first encounter “wasn’t at all like 
conversation". Now what exactly a 
conversation between a small girl 
and an enormous egg can reasonably 
be expected to be like, Lewis Carroll 
did not -try to tell us. But almost 
certainly sociolinguistics will, and 
within the next ten years (provided 
the money from the SSRC and other 
sources does not run out in the 
meantime). For what Goffman and 
some of his fellow investigators have 
undoubtedly achieved within the past 
decade is to have elevated (be study 
of the seeming trivialities of every- 
day talk to a status of considerable 
academic prestige. Conversation 
seems likely to be the vogue research 
topic qf the 1980s. Putting casual 
chat under the sodal scientists’ 
microscope has suddenly become as 
Important -as peering into the 
machinery of the human body or the 
atom. 

Goffman’s microscope in Forms of 
Talk focusses first of all on "Replies 
; and Responses". This essay examines 
•the general structure of what the 
author 1 describes as the “gamelike 
back-and-forth processes” which 
"might better be called interplay 
than dialogue". Then he turns to 
"Response Cries", which include all 
those exclamations (often with 
dubious verbal credentials, such as 
oops/, cool etc) which apparently get 
"blurted out” as involuntary re- 
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actions. Third, j^c looks at "Foot- 
ing”: the ways we can deliberately 
shift our social stance in the course 
of talk. His fourth and fifth papers 
are concerned with the techniques 
underlying two Tather specialized and 
one-sided forms of discourse, “The 
Lecture" and "Radio Talk". 

On all these topics Goffman, as 
usual, illustrates his discussion with a 
particularly rich and varied selection 
of examples. One moment we may 
be eavesdropping on doctor-patient 
interviews. The next we are listening 
to President Nixon twitting a woman 
journalist about wearing slacks. Or 
being invited to pay careful attention 
to the ritual expression of "audible 
glee” with which a teenager greets 
the appearance of a large erfipe cov- 
ered with Ice-cream ana nuts. But by 
far the most entertaining titbits come 
in “Radio Talk", where Goffman has 
unashamedly plundered the prolific 
harvest of announcers 1 howlers gar- 
nered by K. Shafer. These include 
classics like the Christmas carol 
programme featuring “'Come All Ye 
Faithful* by Adeste Fi'deles", and the 
cigarette commercial which came out 
as recommending “Viceroys - if you 
want a good choke". 

Goffman *s general theme in Forms 
of Talk is one which will come as no 


surprise to renders already familiar 
with his Presentation of Self fn 
■ Everyday Life. It is that “deeply in- 
corporated into the nature of talk 
are the fundamental requirements of 
theatricality". What readers may 
wonder, however, here as in the 
earlier book, is whether that 
approach does not put the cart be- 
fore the horse. For while it is easy 
enough to see how even out most 
banal everyday encounters with 
others can in some sense be con- 
strued in theatrical terms as “per- 
formances”, one may well ask what 
theatricality Itself is, if not the 
theatre's peculiar way' of organizing 
the representation or certain types 
and features of human interaction. 
All the world may indeed be a stage; 
but to keep harping monotonously 
on Jaques’s metaphor does not in 
itself provide an answer to the ques- 
tion of how we get about the task of 
performing on the stage in question, 
or ever come to see that as our task 

;«*■ M - 

So one of the ironies of Formi of 
Talk is that the reader may have to 
Ignore much of Goffman's rhetoric in 
order to appreciate the fact that the 
book does raise some very Important 
questions about how we talk. It 
actually works to Goffman’s dis- 
advantage as an analyst of talk that 
be himself Is clearly willing to talk 
the hind leg off a donkey.' But 


the lund leg off a donkey. But 
perhaps, as a sociologist, he cannot 
be blamed too milch Tor that. Disci- 
plinary genocide. by overtalk has al- 
ways. been the chief threat • to 
.academic sociology, and it. may be 
too much to expect that a sociolog- 
ist's talk; about talk (of all things! 
should show less' suicidal tendencies 
than, usual. 

. More • substantive . worries .may 
arise over Goffman’s impatience witn 
providing anything hs useful as defi- 
nitions of his key tefmaj As when 
reading a great deal of ethnometho- 
dploglcal work,' I find It alarming to 
observe how : easy It is for definition- 
loss concepts to ride ,|n . cowboy- 
fashion on the backs: of carefully 
selected examples, and end up' taking 
over the whole rodeo in no time, at 
ail. It Is:.some(lmes Interesting and 


I- out Forms of Talk is what many may 
ly take as the underlying assumption 
>c that talk is some kind of uniform, 
is culture-neutral activity, which can be 
:s just as well exemplified by an 
id exchange between head-hunters in 
>e Assam as by what a disc-jockey says 
to bis invisible audience on WKRP 
is Cincinnati. In brief, the reader may 
a have more than a passing suspicion 

0 that Goffman's generously vague 
y concept of “talk” is based upon his 
,1 own analytic preoccupations. 

g These preoccupations have to do 
n principally with how talk is “man- 
r aged” between a speaker and a hear- 
n er; and in particular how talk is 
e managed so as to exhibit the partici- 
s pants as socially competent perfor- 
- mers at it. Now the type of question 

1 which this concern opens up is far 
: from trivial, even if it is somewhat 
s narrow. By what techniques do we, 
c as talkers and listeners, demonstrate 
* our skills to mutual satisfaction? 

| How do we know when to speak and 
1 when not to? What counts as fulfill- 
: ina the demands talk makes on us? 

® Wnat are recognized as “mistakes'’ 

' in talk, and how do we rectify them 
1 with minimum loss of face7 How do 
we exercise control over the rcle- 
r vancc and consequentially of what is 
i said from one moment to the next? 

■ That wc all take such skills fox 
i granted in talking does not dispense 

■ the theorist from the obligation of 
: , Inquiring into their nature and the 

■ ways in which they are exercised, 
i any more than the familiarity of the 

sun's daily trajectory through the sky 
dispenses the astronomer from giving 
an account of it. 

Goffman’s success, however, is not 
merely to have opened up, alohg 
with others, a range of rather search- 
ing questions about how to talk. 
Asking a question, by his own 
account, is only one part of what the 
appalling jargon currently used in 
tne field calls an “adjacent pair". 
The other part of the pair - the reply 
- is what we have to be interested in 
to ask a question in the first place. 

To throw any light on talk, it is not i 
sufficient to ask questions. Even if 
answers cannot be provided straight . 
off, at least we must try to get clear - 
in principle what kinds of things ; 
potential answers would be. 

Ij Is here, to my. mlnd, that Goff- { 
hten makes his. main contribution so 1 
far to our -understanding of talk. For ! 
aL least he has spotted some of the I 
rhubarb answers that less shrewd in- s 
quirers show every sign of being con- 
tent with. He has seen, for example, ' 
that the analysis of talk cannot be ( 
conceived, of as a kind of glorified i 
extension of grammar - as some ling- t 
uists still seem to assume. He has * 
also seen, on the othbr hand, what is r 
Wrong , with the concept of Indepen- i 
dent T, rules of conversation" ns post- j 
ulated, for Instance, by ethnometho- i 
.dologists. (although he himself sue- ! 
curabs now and then to the current 1 
craze for talking about “rules” of l 
iNs-and-that when lit fact there Is < 
nothing like a rale in sight). Finally, ■ c 
; he has also come at least part of the ' ( 
way to seeing what • Is odd about i 
.trying to explain talk by reference to t 
the kind of ; speech-act theoiy etabo- f 
•rated by philosophers.. In short,- he 
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twentieth-century prodigy Nadia Chomyn, whose work has been studied by educational psychologists. 
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Academe" - and in fact he went to 

By Julian Symons U1 * ter ’ 

— ■ .. He was right to reflect, as he did 

at some time before making the deci- 

W ALTER ALLEN: sion about Ulster, that he belonged 

As I Walked Down New Grub Street t0 4 dying tradition in literary 1 jour- 
Metoorits of a Writing Life of -wW^ ,the :r qx- 


t»UsTO,-a-tradibon of , the ^ex- 

emplars in English in this century 
have been V7 S. Pritchett and 


^~ === - = w = Edmund Wilson. The more recent 
-strain are academics, who do not 
The title Is too modest: or at least, depend on such writing for a living; 
the street down which- young Walter or a harder, sharper, less 

Allen walked bore little resemblance fi? 1 

to that in which Gissina's careerist linpnnt of their own porionality 
"Jasoer of X faclle nln'’ and hi, 00 whal they write, rather than- 

moved. The periodicals for which Mt Sfe 3 

Allen wrote in his youth, like Pen . ' SSSJESSP*? JKffi “SjEtt 


it wWrhvS ldoa * “d talents of their subject. 
The pattern of Utoraiy life today 

hopdeB. form pS'ut'ta fetaVaa 


Touched by “flippancy. - (he most nutable Hteni 
hopeless- form of intell’ectual vice" 
like Clement Fadge’s The Current in JjHLJJ J a 
Gfadng’s novel, apd the log-rolling all ' roun£ler ' 1 
characteristic of the Victorian New These, the 


one was arrested on arrival; Wynd- 
ham Lewis, suggesting on their 
second meeting tnat Allen should 
write a book about him, and saying 
with “a wealth of derision" In his 
voice: “Pritchett says he thinks my 
tjooks , are very funny ^ ^ Fum vjv 1 

Lesser figures. somTnovTXosi 
forgotten, are just as expressively 
shown. There is a very fine set piece 
on the marriage of the homosexual 
novelist John Hampson to a German 
actress named Therese Giehse. The 
marriage was arranged by Auden 
and was; like thB poet’s own mar- 
riage to Erika Mann, purely one of 
convenience. Having planned the 
.marriage Auden also organized it, 
ordering taxis, making responses ab- 
out the bride’s background, giving - 
away the bride, whisking the party 


•rated by philosophers. -In .short,- he 
. hag ' lust about talked - himself into 
wondering whether talk is any kind 
of uniformly, organized phenomenon 
at all. And that, surely, must at least- 
be the beginning of wisdom. 

w Talk", said' BacOn, is ’’but a tink- 
ling cymbal, where there is nolove." 
.As i Qftfepj he went straight to the 
, heart of a problem which remains- 


characteristic of the Victorian New These, then, are an all-rounder’s 
Grub. Street had no place in the recollections of people met and 
various papers for wfcich Walter places visited in the course of a writ- 
AUen wrote when, after graduating fog lifetime. They are infused with 
from Birmingham University, he the generous enthusiasm that Is Wal- 
"set up shop as writer*, In his own ter Allen's hallmark ps critic and 
phrase. ' commentator. Although the author is- 


* ’ ' I rauiuugu 1UU auugui 1»* 

make a livinir hv wriflno nnveU hut t*R* J??- married in war-tune, has 


.wTIirnrTTI 


tt : remains trek.'i 

dnt -reader of Jpbhngof 


to .the tw?ntfoth century. 
} Not that tWentfeth-tcntSfy InvestM- 
l fora wljO; hive concerned ; thorn reives 


tow who hive concerned , themmlvw 
eople quich 
or, if they 
would. Uni 
problem in : 
tqulatloti of 
:m, .aH 'the . 
.. ipere'sodal 

yet ; (eon to -an’ analysis of 


— — - — — — — “ — . I|V* praw.viw I HVI VS 

a living (they very- rarely do), and 
the literary journalism foot over, ex- 
UsxidlaK to close asso^atloa with the 
New SfijMfam arid --a/ toeU 1 its 


with his income; but these are glimp- 
ses only. not in any deep sense per- 
sonal. The book is to' be enjoyed for 
ite portraits of other people, many of 
iftem splendidly comic; and vivid, a 
or.' too. fonder. 


Woaaon the air; both as pattidpant 1 r S' M ^S D , Hc ?!7 

in'^Tho Critics" and on hi* own . ~tJOcb,- l, "..Hartley, Christopher 
progrenune ^alkiiix^f Books" The ^ erw0 °d, Richard Hughes, Joyce 

« well as an apptedator q( tafontt, 
enjoys them sii. ■ ; o i:-.- 

woiponry .locninna appointments In i Some 
jUniversflles, and at the have an 
;ehd,;ofv tbe 1950s he save un the den'.in-.i 


him as a 
which, he 
new tw.ii 
iournaita 


3W8 us 
s. Au- 
f 


meaL and spying at the end: “It's «a 
on Thomas Matin." A certain limn- 
ing blandness that marks Mr Allen 
as critic is noticeable in some pofr 

• traits. Among those to whom the 
author shows considerable, charity 
are the often tiresome Maclaren- 
Ross and that damp . firecracker 

! John Raymond. He also found 
Kingsley Martin lovable and begml- 
ing. Of the stories concerning the 
author’s life directly, the funniest » 
an occasion when, at the ins.*nce of 
Michael Ayrton, he was invited fo I 
dinner Ur New York, -having beep 
assured by: Ayrton tpat the wi»» 
thing would be **8 . piss-up". He 
found instead an occasion of some 

: . fbrmallty s His* place card at dinner 

• read “Professor Warren", and- sO-he 
was addressed throughout 'the eVM* 
ingv with the more knowing identify- 
ing him as Robert Penn Warren. TO, 
evening was not, as Ayrton agrw- 
afterwards, any kind of a> piss-up^. 

' •Th6 book'" La spotted^ " 
prints, and maned by a number ot 
tactual errors. , ' Msidlareh-Ross did 

; nrt 'die in - jhe early' 1950s but la 
1964i Maurice Richardsc jrj 
die- m his late seventies; 

-Day did not survive ^! 

.. j 
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DANIEL PIPES: 

Slave Soldiers and Islam 
The Genesis of a Military System 
246pp. Yale University Press. £15.75. 
Q 300 02447 9 

"Parts of Ihis work", Daniel Pipes tells 
us in the introduction to Slave Soldiers 


The ranks of the unfree 

By John Keegan 

to have said; and all those who had, or bribery and the manufacture of divi- while military slaves become insiders", 
have since, fought Turks in any of their sions were major weapons to that end. Some distinguished dynasts, from 
many ethnic guises would agree. But, But ultimately the strongest was per- Hcngisi and Horsa to the Sforzas and 
for obvious reasons of prudence, it was sonal leadership of thehest army In the Viscontis, would have a bone to pick 
not possible to enlist Turks in tribal tealm he aspired to control. Some such with him on that score. 


groups, or even as adult individuals, personal achievement can be exca- 


slnce" their loyalty would then lie valed from the history of all the ‘ A much belter generalization, and 

chiefly to each other. The Turks must European states - England, France, one of wider import than he may guess, 

be bound to the Caliph - and there lay Spain, Sweden - on which the rest has to do with the reliance of empires 
the solution. They must be enslaved model themselves. The transformation on his "marginal soldiers", people 
and, for slavery not to irk, enslaved of that army Into a "regular" force - from the “steppes, deserts, mountains 
young. Islamic slavery in practice need paid in cash and officered by a and forests". This reliance was not 
not irk, for the institution allowed bureaucratized aristocracy - was the merely Islamicate, though he suggests 

slaves to be paid, to marry and to own step which clinched it. reasons why Islam became so depen- 


useful disclosure, because it exactly 
" conveys the value of his book. On the 
one hand it is a specialist contribution 
to the hlstoty, particularly the early 
history, of Islam; on the other it is an 
important and original contribution to 
the growing corpus of military sociolo- 
gy. As an Islamidst he sets out to 
establish when, how and why the 
Ummayad and Abbasid Caliphates 
enlisted the "unfree” as soldiers In the 
Arab armies. As a general historian he 
seeks to define the nature of "military 
slaveiy’’ and to answer the question 
why the Institution is unique to Islam. 

"Slave" may be translated into Ara- 
bic by at least seven main terms, a 
choice which indicates how much loos- 
er the institution was In the Islamic 
than the Roman world and how much 
more varied a role it offered to the 
Muslim slave than to the chattel bonds- 
man of the Western slave trade. Indeed 
the mawla, one of the more important 
categories in general and for the au- 
thors purpose In particular, was not 
truly a slave as modern Europeans 
understand the term. It described a 
member of one of the peoples subju- 
gated in the Arab conquest who subse- 
quently converted to Islam and entered 
Into a client relationship with an Arab 
patron. By so doing he became a 
member or the umma (community of 
' the faithful), exempt from the poll-tax 
non-believers paia and differentiated 
ftom his patron chiefly by the fact that 
•be did not serve in tne arhiy and was 
not eligible for the pay distributed to 
Aral* on Hfo Military Register. 

The number of mawlas remained 
small during the great period, of con- 
queat, 632-o44, when the whole of 
.modem Arabia, Egypt and most of 
, Persia were overrun, but rose steadily 
thereafter, particularly as the fiscal 
advantage became apparent. This 
trend coincided and was connected 
* decline in the power of the 
Caliphate which, as its Arab followers 
lost their, fire and it Increasingly lost 
revenue, came under attack from dissi- 
dents who employed mawlas as hired 
. soldiers. The later Umayyad Caliphs 
jrere driven to b\n mawlas themselves, 
but thus further, compromised the 

• . 8 Pto*daj principle through which dev- 
. out Muslims expected them to exercise 

Rdwcr. already tainted by the conven- 
tional traits of erapiie they had ac- 
• qgjred. Their, Aboasid rivals took 

• . advantage of the disaffection of the 

PJ Q “ S to raise $ revolt against them in 
7 flud-eiahth cehtiiry.and so sue* 
J -,^^^ t°,,^o.Callphate themselves. - 

w doing th^y changed for {he 
good the basis on which the Successor 
■ to ttto Prophet -(Caliph) ruled.. Their 
!’ . were enlisted directly onto the 

■i . -^taiy- Register, and no-loiiger.paid 
. - through &u A rth tribal, patron. This 


slaves to be paid, to marry and to own step which clinched it. 
to "ipaimission" - seif-liberation - a “£ 


to "ipaimission" - sell-liberation - a ' Community of the Faithful and gjon* 

usefulcoinlng by the author, the safest L tI K, n ? n iJn^tcrm *^"8 war against the infidel. But in 

way was to bind them as children. Thus practice, most Musifm warfare was 

was created the distinctive Muslim internecine - a double infafay. To 


enjoyed in the ninth century by the 


was created the distinctive Muslim »h™p in ^ ThXnT in y internecine - a double infarity. To 

institution of the slave army which, as W a? a n inctS exotfc S the BVoId jt > devout Muslims sought to 

the Mamelukes of Egypt or the Janis- ciLe mrnl nroduS the Ahbasids cvade miUtflr y service, obliging the 

saries of Ottoman Turkey, was to be a d th ^romans Jnd i h remninT Cfili P hate t0 recruit elsewhere. But. as 
potent force in Mediterranean and f™ ^oJEf SSde the author concedes, evasion was also 

South European history for a thousand ' am a w tKr a y oTchn r nc°eriJic. 

y which made, and often still make it, 

Potent because of their fighting quite different from any other in a 

power. The Christian world of the modem state. Its officers are maps- 

Renaissance developed a fascinated trates empowered with the right to 

loathing for the Janissaries akin to that consign defaulters to death in certain 

later felt for the Waffen SS by their circufostances. Terms of enlistment are 

opponents. Recruited as children unbreakable. Freedom to marry usual- gcar^tMdj^ace ^rsonal and putK 

among the Christian peoples of the ly is restricted - was in the past 

Balkans, the Janissanes were quar- generally denied. Not only the strike 

tered at Istanbul as a corps d’dlite to but most forms of "combination” are h°i mlvfrfTnf 

the Ottoman sultans, under whom forbidden. Hours of work are unli- 


on the Hungarian horsemen of the 
Ottoman frontier; and how Gurkhas, 
whom Caliph al-Mutasim would very 
much have seen the point of enlisting. 

“Marginal soldiers” is a concept for 
which scholars will learn to be grateful 
to the author. But the ultimate truth 
about armies, which political scientists 
and social anthropologists have only 
just begun to explore, is perhaps that 
all long-service, "professional" sol- 
diers are “marginal . The recruitment 
map, wherever drawn, reveals the 
same pattern: a concentration at the 
places where incomes are lowest, em- 
ployment least secure and hardest to 
dome by, mobility social and geog- 
raph jc ■*- most restricted, education 
poorest, families largest, culture thin- 
nest. Boys from such backgrounds 
have always seen soldiering ns a way 
out, all too often in the past to be 
rejected for want of inches, teeth or 
simple good health. It is to the credit of 
modern armies that they have re- 


empowered 


content to leave war to the hard men. 


63855 =?*- 
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forbidden. Hours of work are unli- SSS 


more strongly recommending them- 
selves to the marginal areas. The 
United States Army, with its disprop* 


This demilitarization of .the once 
I and bad is, of course, among the 
it familiar of historical processes. 


tered at Istanbul as a corps d’dlite to but most forms of "combination” are ,T L Pipes will, if he continues with his study 

the Ottoman sultans, under whom forbidden. Hours of work are unli- nm ofmawlas f compare them with this last 

they enjoyed rich privileges. Personal mited. Place and nature of employ- phenomenon, since slavery is at the 

wealth, prestige and influence were ment are at the absolute discretion of Wggg cg K a g“ffii 1, root of both, 
ample compensation for conversion to superiors to prescribe. SSfiSKl ^ 


f SSlf 8upcll0ret0 preSCribe ' SE a^lnst Iheirown kind and One hopes very much to hear more, 

;lL a J?_ 3-?,° Put thus, military service sounds not then as an glite of (he shock force. The for he has written an original book on 

1 8 like slavery. We may indeed British army/ because of its unbroken an important subject - infuriatingly 
^ T iS“ SSSSiSL choose to regard it as a form or slavery, tradition, is a veritable museum exhibit organized, maddeningly repetitive, In 

particularly tithe comparative model is of such transfusions: Riflemen - origi- places almost comically* overloaded 

not the chattel slavery of the Atlantic nally Jdger (hunters) from the central with critical apparatus - but with an 

son would eventually returato them, trade but the ‘'military slaveiV’ of Dr Euibpwn forests; Highlanders; Lan- intelligence and certainty of purpose 

But potent also because of the Pipes’s study. The only essential differ- cers - copied from the Polish cavalry of which ensures its appeal to scholars far 

political power that the slave soldiers ence between the two forms of sendee the steppe edge; Hussars - modelled ; • beyond the margins of Islamic studies, 

came to exercise. Islam was, perhaps would seem to be that the military j"" 1,1 • . 

still is, endemically prone to internal slave’s engagement was interminable- 


root of both. 

One hopes very much to hear more, 
for he haB written an original book on 
an important subject - infuriatingly 
organized, maddeningly repetitive, in 
places almost comically* overloaded 
with critical apparatus - but with an 
intelligence and certainty of purpose 


attack from, on the one hand, fanatical unless by manumission or Ipsimission- 
puritans (Kharijis and Wahabis being whje the regular soldier hber^ is 
early and late examples), on lhe;btijor £d r £ ,t on, y during the period for which | 
by overorivlleged dlitcs. In the later be has agreed to surrender it, -But if 


oy ovorpnvuegea elites, tn me later 1 “ 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries t b® t fa so, then the answera to two of 
the Janissaries, who had adopted a ?e central questions which Pipes has 
commercial life at Istanbul and the poasd may not be those that ho per- 


posed may not on tnose mat ne per- 
other cities in which they were garri- ^* ves ; Ji e ( t b e bniHtanr stave ) a 
soned, bad becomo just such an 6Iite, {ree slave? ; answer - probably not, 
which twice expressed its displeasure but rather an falwnic alternative to the 


peans because their seat of power lay in but good onough and certainly under- 
Egypt, bad taken privilege further, standable In his tnhe and place 'vWhat ] 
Originally the slave soldiers of the Wamtcate reasons caned • Muslims 
Ayyuold .dynasty, recruited from die alone regularly to recrult their soldiers 
Black Sea and Central Aria > they M riaves?”: answer, foe sta^anty 
usurped power iiTThe mid, thirteenth may be less complete than besuppo&es. 
century and held it until defeated Reratar enlfatment , m ; eigfoetmth- 
(temporarily) by the Ottomans in 1517, “ntuiy France, Prussia, Austria and 
Other Mamelukes- the word is one of Britain partook pf toe quality of rnilit- 
the several for I’sfove” -held powdr in ^ystave^he describes. And when we 

also originally Overmighty slaves. Moat P 10 e psc^en[ the peasantry by 
. of these groups, wttea- Invested with ^ accompanied by 

supreme authority: continued to rdnew S» tatr^cttoi of conscription. And 
• themselves by slaving In the traditional _ ^jhough ^ recruit mid bis immediate 
“centres, and the revived Mamelukes of I 8 ™ 1 )' reoeWed automatic freedom 


. Winner of the Guardian Fietlon 
-;,- 1 •; Prliei98X 

John Banville 

KEPLER 

“Historioal tour do forco . ', . Praise enough to say that Mr 
Banville 'a new book la a worthy successor tohla prize-winning 
Dr Copernicus.” John Nicholson, Tbs Times 

“Writers dealing with such men often fail to convey the quality 
of the inspired and even more frequently the real nature of the 
inspiration. John BeuiVille does both." * 


Hilary Bailey, Guardian 
. M.9B 


Short-listed (or the Guardian 
Fiction Prize MSI 


ktlr fl*] c V: 
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although & recruit and his immediate 


Register, and po.lodger.boid 
■ . ku ; ATsfa tribal, patron. .Thfi 
; ; . l - ■fuither 1 -' demilitarized . r Uie 

■: '-elite - who, .-without a command 

j. "wnction-which many had in arty case 
•. ' j ^corne r unNviUing tb exeucise - pro-V 
withdrew into private life. It 
almost all restraints on: 


“centres, and the revived Mamelukes of “puy receweq automanc -neeaom 
! 5^: Afri^n vtn teT to^C 

. ^Tbe original rationale: for •military ''of his life; thCprosUept ’h‘e- faced was 
slavery , may therefore be shoytti .'to • either to bC buried in iome distant 
have foundered in practice. ; Far from place or, at best/ to return as ail old, 
ensuring the. subordination ■> of .the perhaps disabled man 'to a village 
. .Caliphate’s; army, -in (he face of Isla- where no on? remembered him and 
> mio dissident* or infidel enemies, it had where be Bad no clalm'to a share of the 
emplaced at too very centre pf power , communal land” (Richard Pipes, RUs~ 


THE FRIGHTS f ' 

“A ddbut to rejoloo at Exuberant, 1 hlgh-epfrited and deftly 
plotted, it 1« notable for toe Author 'e inventively comia turns of 
phraae, Hta W* pompariaon With P. G. WOdehbuae yet 

latafpan. Btrnoho w oq-efehea thta cdmfo ! mariner to cover the 
deepex«wto€Ptfhum^ • . _r .. 

' Paul Taftor, Times Xltwraxy Supplement 


i-i. - s .' 


» r . V ~:]:-V « s wore UCBl- UiBWU 

*tom the most Wat;lik9 candidates avall- 


^agraentatlon, add expo- 
**? fdJrterrtal attack, which , the 
: .:Utp4l7ads had. faced.' .v*;..;.,'- 

• topri'Wtallke'irectiiita available 


5to ; toeP6*a 


. whether exerdredby a direct successor sla‘ Under m OWJ&tfm). .. 

'of: toe.Prophet M -k hiler merely T.r '•;■■■■ * *"•' 1 

, aspiringtotne title. a permanent threat -• Very/de tailed analVnsfof the econ- 
: to his authority;' Islam, for ail its vision ’ omic, Socfal mid legafbaris of ittiliitaV 
ofitaelf as toe rule of God on earth, had serriretiridlffetent i^etiepy..! earned: 
. no moretotind an answer to the eternal forward on acoihpatativo buta/ymtud 
“quls custodiet?” of politics, than the . nd doubt reveal the .superficiality or- 
most secular of regimes. Indeed, in' ^Muatmg.-'hrilUtaiy stoyeryi Anddariy- 
: inextricably mlogltag' splritaal with Regular roldieri^i^Ithia particular 
/.. secular autnbrity, it had chosen tyoree . merit of Darnel; Pipe’s ; book tital it 
than the.Chrisdan kingdoms of Europe • provides exactly the : sort of “ 




oded so ntan 


Winner o( the Whitbread 
Literary Award lor Fietlon 1981 


u. .t. 


SILVER’SCITY 


.‘"Thla to’ an unusual book ab^rt’ a. ‘difficult subject; that pf 
Northern frofand, but It ia written with such insight and cotrv- 
ptanfon, bringing art to bear on the Uvee’of people living in a 
beleaguered dty, that it teitppoafiiblo not to adtnire thial novel. ' 1 

t • i Paul Theroux 


.Sc ( 'iivi (’-t' 

Wurhum 
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Antique auguries 


By Garth Fowden 


MICHAEL LOEWE and CABMEN 
BLACKER (Editors): 

Divination and Oracles 

244pp. George Allen and Unwin. 
£15. 

0 04 291016 1 


The emperor Julian, fretting in Anti- !? lttl 
och on the eve of his ill-falcd Persian 
campaign, is said to have offered so . 
many sacrifices in his search for “ r J e 
favourable omens that he almost in- th ( 
duccd a cattle shortage. This put a “the 
contemporary historian in mind of a exerc 
facetious distich that had been and 
prompted by the similarly maculate Fbvd 
religiosity of Marcus Aurelius: ' to tni 

Dear Caesar, if you win another the a 
battle, latter 

We are extinct. Yours truly, Tlie the ■ 
White Cattle. cmeri 


Until recently, British scholars 
fpupd little difficulty agreeing with 
the same historian’s -Judgment that 
such bchhviour was “superstitious, 
not truly religious 11 . Aping tho super- 
cilious rationalism of Gibbon, who 
derided Late paganism's “fortification 


of prodigies’' , Gilbert Murray spoke 
of o “failure of nerve", while E. R. 
Dodds deployed medical and psycho- 
logical verbiage about “endemic dis- 
eases" and ^endogenous neuroses" 
that implicitly denied late antique 
man even the small consolation of 
responsibility for his own notions. 
Yet, if the book under review proves 
anything, it is that there has never 
yet been a society where men did 
not seek supernatural guidance over 
life’s crises. Of late, French scholars 
iu particular have shown themselves 
willing to come to terms with this 
universal phenomenon - one thinks 
of the volumes on La divination . 
edited by A, Caquot (1968), and on 
Divination et rationality , edited by 
J.-P. Vernant (1974). It is perhaps 
unnecessary to speculate whether Di- 
vination and Oracles is designed to 
compete with these - iu interest- lies- 
more In its owtj failure of nerve, end , 
in what that reveals about our ability ' 
to understand cultures more con- 


! scious of their place in the divine 
scheme of things than our own. 

Of nine chapters, eight were origi- 
nally delivered as a series of lectures 
in the University of Cambridge in 
1979. The titles, in this order, are: 
“Tibet" (Lama Chime Radha, Rin- 
poche), “China" (M. Loewe), 
“Japan" (Carmen Blacker), “The 
Classical World" (J.S. Morrison), 
“The Germanic World” (H. Ellis 
Davidson), “The Babylonians and 
Hittites” (O. R. Gurney), "Ancient 
Egypt” (J. D. Ray), “Ancient Israel" 
(JTk. Porter), and “Islam” (R. B. 
Serjeant). 

The introduction informs us that 
“the book (was not) conceived as an 
exercise in comparison or contrast"; 
and yet the Babylonians, Hittites, 
Egyptians and Israelites all belonged 
to the culturally interlinked woria of 
the ancient Near East, which in its 
latter phase came into contact with 
the younger civilization that was 
emerging round the Aegean. No hint 
of these contacts is conveyed by this 
book, least of all in the chapter on 
“The Classical World". 

This Is n sin merely of omission. 
Much more serious is the failure to 
discuss at all the synthesis of Greek 
and Oriental beliefs about man’s 
possibilities of communication with - 
the divine world that emerged in the 
Hellenistic and Roman period. The 
relevant parts of this volume (with 
the exception of J. D. Ray’s sensitive 
contribution) are typical products of 
our rigidly demarcatory scholarly 
tradition, m which the Orientalist 
knocks off at the first snort of Alex- 
ander the Great’s horse on the Asia- 
tic shore of the Hellespont, and 
hands over his work-bench (but not 
his tools or his competence) to the 
Incoming shift of Classicists; while 


college of augurs, but the spread of 
sophistication, and the growing influ- 
ence of Christianity, hastened the 
decline in belief in its truth which 
Cicero already attests.” 

It was, of course, precisely in the 
Hellenistic and Roman worid - in 
the Greek magical papyri, the ora- 
cle-collections and the writings of the 
later Neoplatooists - .that tne con- 
ceptual common denominator of die 
ancient religious traditions was iso- 
lated, developed and passed on to 
Christianity (apparently too “soph- 
isticated” to be discussed here, 
though J. C. Lawson's Modem 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Relation has been available since 
1910) and Islam (to which Professor 
Serjeant devotes a rewarding and 
highly personal chapter). The omis- 
sion of any discussion of this crucial 
“hinge-period" deprives this book 
even of the formal coherence to 
which the five chapters that deal 
with what Braudel called “la Plus 
Grande Mdditerrande” might have 
aspired. 

That the four remaining chapters 
range even further afield, to Ger- 
many and the Far East, merely ac- 
centuates (he vacuum at the heart of 
Divination and Oracles. This is not 
just a question of the unsympathetic 
spirit of rationalism which pervades 
the book - and is fully avoided only 


which there is little probability of 
historical contact. Here, evidently, is 
a major problem for specialists in the 
sorio-psychology of religion. Evans- 
Pritchard’s work among (he Azande 
immediately springs to mind, -espe- 
cially since it nas already influenced 
historians of late antique ftligion 
such as Peter Brown. Divination and 
Oracles contains only one glancing 
reference to this work (by Ray), and 
deliberately makes no attempt to 
grapple with the wider problem. 

Secondly, it is important to avoid 
the danger, implicit in the first line 
of approach, or assuming that techni- 
ques designed to bring about person- 
al communication between a god and 
his adept are “superstitious", and 
therefore belong exclusively to 
“popular” religion. In societies as 
different as China, Israel, ancient 
Greece and Iceland there was a close 
and natural association between di- 
vination and wisdom, what we would 
call philosophy; and in late antiquity 
the Neoplatonist Iamblichos could 
treat divinization as the first step on 
the philosopher’s way of ascent to- 


wards divination. Even in the marie- 
a! papyri from Egypt it is posslbllb 
find signs of this up-gradina of 
niques originally lEtKdcKE* 
baser en* and, aa the invocatfaS 
a gods help in eliminating on* 
wifcs lover, or affording a sS 

Sends ^ an ^ uet t0 ^Press oatis 

This ready adaptability of divin*. 
tory and pracular techniques renden 
them almost Incomprehensible wfea 
detached from their broader InteUec- 

5 s1 *° nte *- l n a polytheistic 
thought-world, where it was believed 
that men could persuade and even 
blackmail the gods, there was cold 
logic in Julian's onslaught on the 
Antiochene cattle; while m 1959 (he 
apparent unwillingness of the com- 
munist Chinese to attack Tibet dur- 
mg astrologicall y unfavourable 
months testified to the residua! influ- 
ence of divination in an atheist socie- 
ty- By and large, Divination and 
Oracles doeB not show this sort ol 
sensitivity to context, for all the 
erudition and perceptiveness of some 
of its contributors. 


Following the rules 


the Classicists themselves propagate 
a view of their subject which permits 
a survey of divination and oracles in 
ancient Greece to omit virtually all 


by the one author (Lama Chime 
Radha, Rinpoche) who writes from 
within the tradition he is describing. 
Equally damaging is the lack of an 
editorial statement about the mean- 
ing of the terms “divination" aod 
“oracle” - a strategic necessity in a 
book such as this, where each contri- 
butor is left to offer his own defini- 
tion, or none at all. At the risk of 
straying beyond, the reviewer’s brief, 
it is perhaps, worth mentioning two 
lines of approach which are likely to 


prove particularly helpful in locating 
the place of divfaatoiy and oracular 
practices within the broader evolu- 
tion of religious mentalities. 


fundamentally significant), and to 
distress' the: Roman aspect of tbe sub- 
ject. In terms of Livy and Cicero, on 
the grounds that "under (he Empire 
divination was still practised by the 


Hawaiian interlude 


By. G„ Milner 


CHARLES: OR VARIGNY; 

111 SWMbvkh I* Returning to France in 1868 after .- 
, c : f „ » strenuous period in office,, and 

translated by Alfons L. Korn ostensibly (o negotiate (or renew) a. 

277pp. Hawaii University Press. ' number of commercial treaties in 
124.95. - Europe.- Varigny began a period of - 

0 8248 0709 X long-overdue and apparently welU ' 

— . t ■ ■ - , 1 deserved leave, i Before the family 

••• •. 


■’— him the portfolio of finance minister. 
. - Varigny rapidly restored the monet- 
. ary stability of the kingdom, and in 
see' 1865 wns made minister of: foreign 
affairs and lender of the cabinet. 


: Bqm_ln Paris in 1829. Chnrle^ - seem to have persuaded the parents . 
.- Victor Crosnler was educated at the , not to return to ’Honolulu. Varigny 
Lycee Bourbon (later., the. Lytf.e returned to Journalism', wrote one or 
’ -CondorMt), where, he became 1 : a , two 1 travel books, a hd- died in' 1899. 


- hie wrinA*. 7 (I,; " u;7. i.- V .v-ouk s ana van-; 

: copvet > s- voyages) ;ha<3 been u rifted’ by r 
••;! ffi&SL \ : S * ? P°wwfoL and.- deforpii ned fas. weft 
■i'SSBSU*. ffl? iMrtf ^ ; Polynesian chieftain 

- V n u ,c .: later -.Km* .rKamehatoeba I, the 

’ -'SSS b© sptnt three . founder of the* dynasty, mlghjt J like 

-years BS -a lOurhnlist and minor enn- . iTrzL— 1 ■ 


mung couplq (ip tending r$' rettim to. . ; .proti 
ty, W. i°y ih . e fe, East) . or- . moj 


iln- Honolulu - in 1855: where 

. r 'J < II L ■ 



■ .* monarch.- aod dsjpectolly of -his navy 
i ;.!•• and his Anglican; miftsforiarfesl; rather 
Mlmi) 1 ^ore.-fmntediatei and. stertipr' i 


Firstly, a survey such as that under 
review raises obvious questions ab- 
out the significance of aivinatory be- 
Ms and technique <Uch w augury 
from the flight of birds, that are 
shared by cultures widely separated 
in space and time, and between 


ence militated, in favour of a demo- 
cratic and republican form of govern- 
ment. While nd one took exception 
to democracy as such, in the context 
of a. rapid rise in immigration (espe- 
. dally from the Far Bast) and of the 
unequal struggle of the Hawalians to 
maintain their distinctive - cultural 
values without a proper politlcai or 
; economic infrastructure, universal 
. suffrage Was bound to bring the pld 
Order tb An end: by the 18908.' the 
Hawaiian ; monarchy had been 'over- 
thrown. ■ i ... 

. In thi^ boblk', written twenty years 
earlier, Varigny ^hows remarkable 
.foresight. Because prevailing trends 
could, In. his opinion, only lead in 
the end to -an American tako-over, 
he -supported and championed the 
cause of Independence,- and especial- 
ly the domestic and foreign -policies 
of the. Klhg; Here wps a patriotic 
Frenchman, settled in' Hawaii, who 
long after French rule had been estab- 
lished d as a loyal 

Jihtnli^frop ipcfi-HawaUatt- cfowt) not 
iiohly.’ enjoying ithd confidence ./of: 
KamehamenaW but, the JldfiuppOrt 
of i Napbleon ni, Like, the -Reverend 
. Shirty. Baker, the architect;. of Ton- 

. MF.ilnoefeendence, yarigriy dld dot 

. • allow* hlmaril f . t° he manoeuvred into 
-.wOrkiha r for. the colonial aggrandlze- 
Jjtttbttf-pf-lho Frenfeh. Secona^Empire, 
evteh- though (in thfr face of the lack 
■op any- direct jmerwt In -Hawaii oh 
Ihe part of Britain). French colonial 
rule, might- have, been the only certain 
/JWjPE frvatrating long-term Amer- 
: lean- Oflsiimk'oh. HawaiL — , . 


By Paul Heelas 

RENATO ROSALDO: 

Dongot Headhunting 1883-1974 
A Study in Sodety and History 

$18^0 ^ tan ^ or£ ^ University Press. 
0 8047 1046 5 

As a sequel to Michelle- Rosaldo’s 
Knowledge and Passion (TLS, 
November 21, 1980) Renato Rosaldo 
now provides a .detailed historical 
account of headhunting and feuding, 
alliances, individual life-paths, and 
sodal organization among the lion- 
got people of the Philippines. His 
claim that “attention .. to historical 
prooesa caftnot d mply ’ be aggregated 


“i explaining how agents operating 
within society can break free from 
and change the rules of the "game"). 
Sometimes he writes of "the Inter- 
play of received structures and 
human activity” (ray emphasis): on 
the whole, though, his view Is that 
“social regularities should be con- 
ceived of as cultural typifi cations, 
that is, a loosely organized tody of 
constructs that serve less to regulate 
conduct than to provide the terms 
within which action becomes intellig- 
ible.’' . ^ 

It would seem, however, that 
structures and cultural idioms func- 
tion as standard, timeless, "models 


to, but rather requires a fundamental 
reconception of, sodal structure, and 
that the reconceiving in turn demands a 
sharo departure from earlier ways of 
writing ethnographies" should Interest 
anthropologists in general in Ws study. 


Wyjor ffpstratmt long-term Amer- 
: iwrt #fc;ph; Hawaii,' ■ ■ ,- - 

!. Alfons L. Koriii'to whom we ate 
already indebted tor other malor 




B iil 




'a dwhl dert' ' tail ' - 

ii:?. 


jJWvdne; but perhaps thal4s ^0 bad 


“number erf social processes , . . are 
. . . ordered 16ss through the simple 
realization of structural principles 
than through struggles am&ng people 
with different stakes in'. the outcome 
of events”. Because the constraining 
impact of rules is weak, diachronic 
investigation is required in order, to 
grasp what prompts participants to 
devise various strategies, or what 
encourages them to Interpret 'rules in 
various ways - in terms of their recol- 
lections of what has happened in the 
past and the circumstances in which 
they find themselves. Marriage, reair 
donee, feuding and alliances all oWe 
much to individual initiative, Tlius 

» "often insist . . . that in marl-’ 
ce they follow the desire*; of 
theh hearts rather, than prescriptive 
roles or the dictates of their elders”, 

• Anthropologists .have, long recog- 
nized that. . (f the object of thdr 
.studies be Jiakedlto cht^.syndjibnic. 
,anplyirii. oTthe rule*, or the., game 
(Raymond; Firth's ‘‘kwri sthlctuife’’) ' 
can be complemented by diachronic 1 
analysis of actual encounters on the' 

- board .(Firth’s “sodal organization”). 
;lf he want* to be genuinely loriovat- 
- oryi Rosaldo has to show that : the • 
structural level of Boogot. society Is . 
embedded in. history, and (hat tHe 
Ilofigot are able to .construct, man-., 
ipulate, and even 'recast the social .; 
worlds, .to to .which . they were 
bora , . . (my emphasis); Rosoldo’i' 
objection to (he cbdiS model (he 
.himself uses the: •apajdgy of actors 
; following scripts) is. that it does not 
recognize "Ul*t ; human Ufa Is both 
■ ! given ; ond • • iacfiyely Constructed”. 
.Unfortupately, hi does not make it 
■ entirely dear how far construction, 
and henre history makes an impact 
on rules, yaiues and concepts, with 
the consequence that his. analysis 
does not really succeed ip oxplaintog 
. Sendai change to dosed societies (that - 


headhunling, a cmdd of ■ 

pasfegem the Dongot "mile Ufe cy- 
cle, is not to be regarded “as the 
automatic application of structural 
rules, but, in a statistical manner, as 
one or more central tendencies in a 
scatter of possibilities". Exactly when 
youths manage to “toss a head" Is a 
statistical matter - success depends . 
upon opportunity. But it Is sipdfi- 
cant that in ner book MiccClw 
Rosaldo treated headhubting as tinn- 
jy regulated by a system of rules, not 
just correctly described by a model , 
listing a aet of rules. Images and 
rules motivate individuals aod : so 
make decisions regular and predict- 
able and they must be followed for 
DongOt tri be what they should be. , 
These images operate to tu°5 
(youths , have to wait their chance) 
out in traditional society were 
timeless (when youths bad men I 

chance they “tossed headsU relto 
than engaging in other improvised 

.forms of Initiation).' * 

. Although Rosaldo traces the history 
of social activity with drill, he does not : 

, convincingly show, that the rule, sire 0 ; 
tofos and cultural idioms - which tpusl 
ibe present for sfrateries and Impro- 
• vfsations to be meaningful - are tpem- - . 
selves generally affected by hlW . 
The dominant Impression, :in frrt. j* '' 
that lfpngot society has been rein&ik- . 

; ably well suited to assimilating hlsftWc- 
[ to changes, such a* the Japanese hlwor- 
,ical changes, such as the Japafieie . -. 
invasion of the islands, to Its.pwn y. 
rhyme and reason. Only recently .PW' 
external agenfciei' •' suppr^d;- . 
headhunting. The fact thatjloisdis J 
■have failed "to- 

breMures hardly, sector to teoufre a . . 
^fundamental reedribeptiph of the foie ; 
of historical explanation in traditional 
sodetieg; . . ••• : 

Old ■ Icelandic: Ah ' : Inteodt^, i'.. 
Course (378pp,- Oxford Univefrity . . 
Press. • £15.fPapert«ck £7.95 ;i 0: » r 
81U73 ; 8) by *Slgrid Valfolls ^ ;-. 
James E. Cathey. 1 is publishto^to. •; 
assocjation /.with :• -llfo AmeriC^;- ;■ 
$candinayian ;Foundatipn. Tt js. w 
signed to serye ,the neleds^of .pom ;. 
.tingtiists /and : literacy scholars . wj.’.;: 
copsista., of Vlhirty-fiVe'- jesaoiu rejg; 
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Symbolic locks 


By Edmund Leach 

GANANATH OBEVESEKEREi 
Medusa's Hair 

An Essay on Personal Symbols and 
Religious Experience 
217pp. University of Chicago Press. 
£15.75. 

0 26 61600 2 

“Serpent-worship unfortunately fell 
years ago into tne hands of specula- 
tive writers , who mixed it up with 
rmilt nhilosonhies. Druldical ravs- 


occult philosophies, Druldical mys- 
teries and that portentous nonsense 
called the 'Arkite Symbolism' , till 
now sober students hear the very 
name Of Ophiolatry with a shiver. 
Yet it is in Itself a rational and 
instructive subject of inquiry espe- 
cially notable for Its width of range 
in mythology and religion." Thus 
Edward Tylor writing to 1871. 
Although on first reading Gananath 
Obcyesekere’s book appears to be a 
manifestation of the persisting love/ 
hate relationship between the intel- 
lect its! heirs of Fteud and Malinowski 
which has surfaced intermittently 
ever since the early 1920s, it is really 
part of a' very much older tradition. 

If we leave aside the relatively 
recent exercises which have 
developed out of Levl-Strauss's 
structuralist interpretations, every- 
thing that the anthropologists have 
ever had to say about ''fetishism” 
and “magic" and the meaning of 
religious symbolism has its roots in 
an Interest to the “phallic” compo-' 
nents of Hindu iconography which 
goes back at least to de Brasses 
writing in 1760. It is because 
Obeyesekere manages to say some- 
thing fresh about this vety basic area 
of anthropological theory rather than 
for his half-hearted endorsement of a 
psychoanalytic approach to ethno- 
graphy, or for any specially novel 
information about eputemporary 


South Asian religion, that I heartily 
recommend this book to all my anthro- 
pological colleagues. 

For reasons which will be apparent 
to the reader I have a prejudiced 
interest so I will approach the central 
theme tangentially. 

The author is now ' Professor of 
Anthropology at Princeton. He 
formerly held a similar position at 
the University of California, San 
Diego, and before that was Head of 
the Department of Sociology in the 
University of Sri Lanka, Peredeniya. 
Unlike most of his compatriots in 
this field he had conducted most of 
his field research among Sinhalese 
speakers in his Sri Lankan home- 
land. 

Ail modem sodal anthropoloists set 
themselves the goal of working 
through the local vernacular without 
the aid of interpreter, hut It is only in 
the most exceptional circumstances 
that a visiting anthropologist from a 
foreign land can be sensitive to ail the 
nuances which are recognized by those 
for whom the local language is mother 
tongue. This a complex matter. The 
anthropologist who chooses to study 
institutions which have been familiar 
since childhood has linguistic advan- 


us about the relevance of enthno- 
graphic evidence' for psychoanalysis 
and vice versa. Berg, following 
Freud himself, assumed that ethno- 
graphic data can be used to support 
psychoanalytic hypotheses; I was 
sceptical and argued that the rela- 
tionship between the “private” sym- 
bols employed by an analyst's 
patients and the ‘ r public” symbols 
which appear in religious ritual and 
comparable ethnographic contexts is 
problematic, though I readily con- 
ceded that some such relationship 
must exist. 

Berg and I had planned to publish 
our agreement/disagreement in the 
form of a joint paper. In the event 
Berg died in 1957, so only my half of 
the combined essay (in somewhat 
amended form) ever got Into pitot. 

My essay “Magical Hair" was pub- 
lished in 1958. Obeyesekere takes 
this essay as his starting-point. He 
rejects my thesis that a clear distinc- 
tion can and should be drawn be- 
tween private individual (psycholo- 
gical) and public (sociological) sym- 
bolism. I cannot object to that. I 




tages but is also 

- TL ■ ■>/£• fa* 


with many 


must however orotest that in a num- 
ber of places Obeyesekere complete- 
ly misrepresents the force ol my 


special difficulties. I will not go into 
tnat. The relevant point is that Profes- 
sor Obeyesekere justifies the 
psychoanalytic interpretations which 
ne places upon the cultural evidence he 
records by emphasizing that he and his 
informants were in every case both 
native .speakers of the same language 
who shared a great deal of common 
cultural background. 

What is the argument all about? 
This is / where I come in. Back in 
1951 the psychoanalyst Charles Berg 
published a short monograph entitled 
77tc Unconscious Significance of 
Hair. Obeyesekere calls it a “silly 
book"; I myself thought it very in- 
teresting. Berg was a friend of mine 
and this led -to a discussion between 


argument. For example on page 36 
be asserts that I maintained that "the 
meaning of matted hair is chastity’ 1 , 
whereas what I actually maintained 
was that the (public) meaning of hair 
as religious symbol is “potency”, 
which is ambiguously sexual and 
divine. Anyone who may be interested 
in my own views of the matter under 
discussion should go back to my ori- 
ginal essay. 


• Most of the empirical evidence 
which is discussed derives from the 
life histories (as provided by ex- 
tended personal interviews) of eight 
“ecstatic priests" and one Buddhist 
ascetic. Seven out of the nine are 
women. The histories read as if they 
were the records of free association 
concocted on a psychoanalyst's 
couch; they include details of family 
background, sex experience, dreams 
and visions. These last employ 
metaphors which are heavily depen- 
dent upon the Buddhist/Hindu folk 
theology of contemporary Sinhalese. 

The subjects of these investiga- 
tions have it in common that they 
have all been associated in one way 
or another with the famous pilgrim- 
age centre of Kataragama in south- 
ern Sri Lanka. They also have it in 
common that (hey ail adopt a hair- 
style of matted locks commonly per- - 
ccivcd as snakes which are in some 
fashion a gift or manifestation of the 
divinity with whom the devotee 
ecstatic is associated. 

Obeyesekere has been publishing 
materials relating to the various cults 
focussed on Kataragama for a num- 
ber of years, but ;n this book the 
institutional aspects of Kataragama 
are in the background. Hie case his- 
tories are* presented as a contribution 
to general 'theory. As background to 
this theory, he adopts the view 
favoured by a number of American 
anthropologists (eg, Clifford Geertz 
and Schneider) wno hold that “cul- 
ture" should be viewed primarily as 
“a system of symbols” that can be 
interpreted without reference to the 
infrastructure of material and eco- 
nomic facts of which the symbolic 


Leaving that aside, Obeyesekere’s Ideology is a part. This is not a 
irpose is to explore in considerable position which I favour myself nor is 
pth the whole feedback process by « one that is at all generally adopted 


purpose is to explore in considerable 
depth the whole feedback process by 
which individuals derive their private 
system of symbolization from their 
cultural environment and then (in 
some innovative cases) project it 
back again upon the encompassing 
cultural system. 


by British anthropologists, but most 
of the argument of this book would 
probably oe compatible with other 
anthropological attitudes.: 

The overall poinl of the presenta- 
tion is to show that recent develop- 


ments in Sinhalese religion (which 
have been reported by Obeyesekere 
in other publications) owe their em- 
ergence to the innovative acts of 
individuals rather than to the un- 
analysed processes of historical acci- 
dent or culiural diffusion, which are 
commonly held to account for cultural 
change. 

Obeyesekere goes very much 
further than 1 would myself in 
accepting the validity of psycho- 
analytic assumptions concerning the 
relationship between adult personal- 
ity and infant experience and about 
the general nature of the symbolic 
sublimation of sexual experience and 
frustration; but the argument is pre-. 
senled with conviction and clarity. 

It is an obvious commonplace to say 
that, in the history of any society, 
cultural symbols arc constantly being 
pul to new uses. Sometimes familiar 
symbols are given new meanings; 
sometimes new symbols are intro- 
duced from elsewhere; sometimes 
there is a complete innovation which 
is neither transformation nor copy. 
This we all know. But as to just how 
it comes about that such innovations 
are first introduced and then general- 
ly accepted we know very little. 
Obeyesekere uses his case histories 
to exemplify the role of .individual 
innovative symbolic behaviour in 
generating such change. 

He uses the theme of hair symbol- 
ism as his central focus because the 
literature on this topic Is large and 
because shaven heads and matted 
locks nre prominent distinctive fea- 
tures in the symbolic discourse of the 
relgious specialists who provide his 
evidence. But, as 1 have indicated, 
the underlying argument pf the book 
goes much deeper than that. Special- 
ists in the anthropology of Sri Lanka ' 
. will read the book as a matter of 
course but it also deserves the atten- 
tion of a wide variety of psycholog- 
' is(a and anthropologists who have no 
special knowledge of the ethno- 
graphy of South Asia. 


THfe TAMING 
OF Tift SHREW 

' EDITED BY B^IAN MORRIS •/. 

. • The only authoritative text pf The Taming of the Shreto U die 
: Fir* Folio (1623); and Upon this the presept edition is based; 
V » f raking into account the emendations proposed fay la^ editors 
from Howe ' to the present day. The vexed question of the 
relationship between The Taming of theShrmead the Taming 

■ : of a Shreto (1594) is discussed at length, tod this gives rise to 
. 'eoittkfcratiimofdie dares at which each' Was written, Uiutotf to 
• “o esrUcr dettog for TheSkrea than hat hitherto been proposed. 

: Shakespeare's authorship of toe , play U ( eattblkhed, and new . 
- suggestions gremade atom its probabk sources to folklore and 
. .Italian cfOmedy.The commentary seeks to duddate the various 
probiafci, lexical, Interpretative^ theatrical and Uterary, whjph 
■ the play prtoenta, and the critical introduction, beginning with 

■ an account of the testis history at the hands of the elghteeato- 
" , century 'adaptDrtVbfiert an account of the ptay's structures, 

V ; themes and styles which releases it from the category offeree 


MUCH ADO 


KING RICHARD HI 


• NOTHING ; ■; hammond 

• BDITBIj>;BY ARlft^PHREyS ,v \ Thetotroductlpn to this edition of King Richard ni provides a 

. ••/.!' ’’ ’ | crftto\inususllydifl\cuit problem ortttahUsMng '. 

This edition of Much Ado About Nothmgoi&n a text with the "a text, taking Into account consideration) of first -publication 

mithbradve Quarto of 1600as Its primary basli.^ The noteatotbc .and performance The relation of the play to lu sources, chiefly 

tact, while adopting much oftiw a(moratiohpfth(iJ924 Arden : , i JjsU’s Chronicle and 7^ f Minm for Magiunites, 14 discussed, 
edition which related the play toumlnatihglyraB^^^! 1 ^; , • ‘Land extract sfrwntheae are given atdle erid of the vohime.Afitil 
and Ideas, take Into account UiUttratfre material whkh has since ■•’critical totroduSjtion .explores the figure of Richard as an 

. become available. THb? ftih totrodu&bn Ijt wholly new; it offers f| /•; dabato^iLof/tto : !Vfoe;’^.‘«hedreviVdrtnia '..«iid..;th* ’ 


tiwne of the battle between thesibcea. />'<•* . ... .. ^ . 

1 '/• * -•„/ _, 4 . ; r ; . unique either to the Folio or to the Quarto . '. 
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Making things well 


MALCOLM YORKE: 

Eric Gill 

Man of Flesh and Spirit 
304pp. Constable. £12.50. 
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The revival of craft in the high-tech 
age proves that William Morris’s bat- 
tie witli the machine was not as 
finally lost as it once seemed. Eric 
Gill argued that handicraft methods 
would not die out because they met 
an Inherent, indestructible need in 
human nature. In the last decade a 
craftsman emerging from the Royal 
College was more fikely to disappear 
Into the Cotswolds than into indus- 
try. But if the craft revival is here to 
stay, so too are the often invidious 
effects of the machine. Goods of 
high quality may he more widely 
available but Morris's wish is still un 
ideal: “We are wailing for what must 
be the work, not the leisure and 
taste of a few scholars, authors and 
artists, but of the necessities and 
aspirations of the workmen through- 
out the civilized world.” Gill hoped 
and laboured for the same. Michael 
Yorka, in his excellent reassessment 
of the artist, constantly remind!: us 
that the issues which exercised Gill 
are still unresolved today. 

It Is tempting to regard Gill as an 
anachronism, a throwback to the 
twelfth century in the unholy era of i 
the first machine age. He looked like 
a medieval craftsman crossed with a 
monk for lie never wore trousers but i 
dressed in a loose-fitting, belted 
smock. Beneath this protruded his 1 
knee-length silk underpants, which < 
matched in colour his scarlet socks, i 
As he Intended, his garb marked him ! 
out from the drab uniform repre- I 
sentative of an anonymous society, i 
He despised (he “Daily-Mail mind" 1 
and much else in twentieth-century J 
Britain, and though he executed t 
sculpture for BBC's. Broadcasting t< 
House, he forbade the wireless in his si 
own home. Like Pugin, he looked ft 

■ ■Sf 

points out, a preiRaphaelile dr Ten- I 

nuen nfnM U«r» ■■ * 


By Frances Spalding 

! Md e | r hi a i th °! J i h he shun ' ,hou $ hl the sculpture “noble” but 

DitrhMn^?n d c « worl^ moving to criticized Gill’s gliding of the neck- 

SSfiM j '5 I9 9? after the lace, finding in mat detail a him of 


Ditchbng in Sussex in 1907 after the 
birth of his second daughter. There 
he and his wife rediscovered certain 
domestic traditions and adopted the 
rule “never buy what you can 
make". He was eventually mined by 
the calligrapher Edward Johnston, 


pornography. 

Gill's strong sexuality was one of 
the two forces that formed the con- 
tent of his art. Michael Yorke deals 
frankly with the artist's erotica. Fas- 


ine camgrapner Edward Johnston, i L 77. a 
the sculpture Desmond Chute and 2fin l V ^ W c jS r an J i em,als ’ 
the printer Hilary Pepler and the ■ 1 ! . . a who,e folder of drawin 8 s 
“Ditchline community * beean In i n , cb lhe . maIe or S an « shown 
1918 Gill, Pepler and Chute were from . fronti Slde v,cw and in eleva- 


in which the male organ is shown 

. . r „. from front, side view and In eleva- 

in vested as novices In the" Third ’L 00 ’ lt& mea ? u rements recorded and 
Order of St Dominic, and from then ? e 0 '? ner ' s initlals penciled in. He 
on work and worship intermingled drew . female nudes in poses that ex- 
Gill's religion (he had been con- P° sed . the,r pudenda, and when he 
verted to Catholicism in 1913) furth- ?! 0 *p T a «"«* of these to some 
er deepened his artistic beliefs 'L 1 , S j0 i in Rothenstein broke the 
"Work is sacred, leisure is secular”' s P ock ® d silence by asking who the 
he declared, believing like Morris j lter ha , d b S$ n i Deputy Libra- 
that a thing made should he a ioy to ria " , of , .W Wycombe*. Gill 
both the milker and the user He rep,,cd - Llke Stanley Spencer, he 
hoped others would abandon “indi- wanted to believe that all sexual 
viduaHslic domesticity” for the digni- . re ! s ho, y and was prepared to 
Red poverty of a community like his. m,sre ? d ' . over-select or Ignore 
As Dr Yorke astutely remarks- aspecls Catholic teaching in order 
“Thai the majority of workmen *2 prove “■ . II was said ™ him that 
actually wanted u life more like that fl £ er S° nversion he thought of every- 
of their capitalist masters did not jElf 1 * in terms f °‘ sex > evcn religion, 
occur to Gill (who knew no factorv • 1 nc excess 0 f amorous nature fertil- 
workers at all) until towards the end ,he s P inU H d , field "» he declared, 
of his life." He saw tout all freedoms are inter- 

55S3SSS SpSSS 6 .? 

lettering. Johnston devoted a series r . 111 8 , n “ de J dra wings, with their 
sf lectures to the inscription on Tra- of shadow suggesting shallow 

fan's Cqjumn, and after twelve talks re , • are 85 fi ne ty chiselled as his 
tad reached the letter “C". In 1906 MrP'H!®? a , nd stone inscriptions. 


workers at all) until towards the end 
of his life." 

An enthusiast, he was easily led 
but congratulated himself on the 
choice of his leaders. One of these 
was Edward Johnston, whose calli- 
graphy classes at the Central School 
had first awakened Gill's interest In 
lettering. Johnston devoted a series 
of lectures to the inscription on Tra- 

llln'c Pnlirnin n .4 ' * i_._ . ■< 



D s Cqlumn. and after twelve talks re , / are 85 
reached the letter “C”. In 1906 a , nd 

GiU travelled to Rome to study the » ? ,ake £ b ?, s 
inscription at first hand but never line ? a t banuh 
slavishly copied its example, adding p ^ ns had t0 , be r 
to hw Roman letters the serifs which 3 ea , r ““ d ?an 
arc a distinguishing mark of a chisel- J orI “ “ nds , these 
formed letter. But with Edward “ nest drawings 
Johnston be alscT helped popularize tury> but mlh th 
the “sans serif” or block-letter form, past have ?8™ 
today ubiquitously used pn railway man [\ en sm is C 
stations or wherever there Is a need [° udlin 8 of the 
ft>r maximum clarity: Gill later trans- b ! ack “ ark ‘^gor 
.fcrred-.tfus. style into .typography. S™*®™ 6 
whifch, since Ha ■ lirrentiofvbad W-' °1U*- despite , Jite 


Clothes as churches and town hath", a wood-engraving by Eric Gill (nr 


dignity. The picture Is taken from Malcolm Yorke’s Eric Gill: Man of Flesh 
and Spint, which is reviewed here. 


was married in. I also had a wife 


Like Blake, he sought the bounding Yorke does not extend our 

line that banishes chaos. AH the knowledge of Mary Gill, who re- 
pairs had to be round, firm, flowing, pams a silent, unusually patient 
clear and clean (his epithets). Dr back ground figure. 

Vorlft finHc then It .1 11 u . «... 


perhaps b< 
broad and 
mellows 


because Michael Yorke’s 
id humorous Impartiality 
Gill’s fanaticism and 


Yorks finds these nudes some of the 
finest drawings produced this cen- 
tury, but with this few critics in the 
past have agreed. One irritating 
mannerism is Gill’s - emphatic re- 
touching of the nude’s outline, the 
black mark lingering on parts like an 


; — ° aiuiyiiauc. ms me 

obsessive caress. Yorke remarks that from others, chiefl 


Much else about GiU can irritate. 
Lady Rothenstein regretted his “hard 
and unsubtle clarity" and his “abra- 
sively opinionated and aggressive in- 
tellect". His prose is turgid and re- 
petitive and his argument often over- 
simplistic. His ideas were drawn 


egocentricity. One is also seduced by 
the hook’s lay-out and presentation, 
which even Gill could surely not 


have faulted. 

Herbert Read was of the opinion 
that Gill’s life and philosophy would 
outlive his work. He aspired towards 
integration, of matter with spirit, of 
the artist with society, moving .ro- 


j nysanian haze, forgetting medieval 

j .corruption and censorship and find- 

1 ing its. life ^Christian, normal and 

j human”. He observed (hat art was 

l then the making well • of whatever 

needed making. -By contrast the 
artist hi the twentieth century, with 
Its rabid commercialism ana self- 
expression, 1 had become< either a 
mere lap-dog to the rich or an indul- 
gent recluse. Cultivating private 
f. eccentricities. ’■ • . ' . 

■ In Gill's dne-oyed vlew, t^D things 
• had ’bcgim -this r ttecllhq: capitalism 
' II a , r i d - the -KenHlssimce, “that glorious 

II Btldefe of, high fever*’. For him, Otol- 

fv \\ Jo was an end not a beginning, and 

J F| ...the logical outcome of increasing. 
II verisimilitude was the devaluation of 
H art. into the picture postcard or 
' 1 ■'ll nhotoaraph, He. regretted the sepura- 
. W 11 t|9« o» the artist from the artisan and 

— . Il thought h 'dCgrading fbr the artist to : 
« ..r{ oc released from all necessity of pr6- 
A 1 during something- useful. Yet what 
r S| tbe , art i sl doe s tetaln, which Jhe man 
\\ at. the. conveyor belt does not, is 
S' It total resppnilbility for ..thp making. 
5S\ II The artist is therefore envied, tlfe 
|V ’ a individuality of his work over valued. 
T « H becomes rare or extreme,- while its 
A It audlenre <}win<fles. fo kp^diibated or 
H cuhured eUte r Yotlte,^ purtutng Gjlli 
gpgM Uno oi lhoughL ftr^s: , , .j/. , 

f ^u^umi nrb now thi] only. piaces 
. , : .an artist and , &' 'workman might 

there are no she 

iu.;a? ijie. capi tails 


MMS HU- 

itated writing, maintaining the varia- 
tion in thickness produced by the 


wo/nen as creatures enti 
vienl to men (creadvfty 
ated with male viriliri 


yr-r* utoi bujicu' iU( 

captions, as in lengthy texts the abs- 
ence pf s6ri£s, which help the eye 
across the page, creates ^vertical 

' hiis eleven. type designs prove that 
he was • not opposed to the machine 
In itself which' could, he said, pro- 
duce ; "the !. beauty of hones’', but .to 
the Way. it enslaved, and demeaned- 
workers., Ho was altracted to wood- 
engraving because the . artist was re- 


ated with male J? hSre those he started at Ditchling, then at 

“obeisant" before theses he de- S^nSBaSS Drive and finaHy at PiggotU, ; 
spUed. B M t the drawings suggest five books and pamphlet S ?et would mushroom; and that the work- 
otherwise. The woman’s head is writer struck D,H Uwren(» S a erswould rise up and donandi the 
often Ieft_ vacant or cut off by the crass, crude aiiiateur ^mSddenine ri8h 3 t0 « make ,J ev ^ er but , bem 
f d f of Jo. paper, her body ficked. like a tiresome, uneducated riSS S3t-‘SSf ? W ^ y SE 

imo position. by an unfaltering line, man arguing In a pub". Yet r^oect r t Vu“ th ®* slo ’f de “ berate makln ? 
There drawings , are surely as much ' for what Gill achieved and tSTo 1 hui ? to J&. for ,S ene k rati °"J 

oranhs^ ihnf 8 to grow. In 1980, have ^ in 6 'rSfr 6 SSeS 


graphs that Gill . collected; They . . > 
bleakly expose hi$ want of human ii 


r’s : Whitworth Art 


n jysu, ha 

Ssiisr i 


of a thing to last for generations 
seeing irrelevant ' to 'people who may 
have no future". Gill, however, 


mmmfa 'ikl *dOught he was only a* beginning, 

which ! ^,f StnCt , DeI ^ t ' that il would take revernl genera-. 

Sorf.id k itp?ii S 1 ^ peCta I of tions to effect “a reasonable, iecejri. 

I hfa se ® n holy tradition of working". He told 
ISffuSuSS' *5P9 rec ®otly this to David Jones whov Yorke con- 


R 4 ? ^ forks and .the to P ;ha f t , * ** ^ 

tween d« onpr nnrl ii. ' ■' . . . ' " . . very nope.ru l . ,. 


S J, wS, tb s e harblngen oF P t “ on'wf^^nf 1 

lack pryjtality. : . 8 ' “ y 8 d this book U tjtejichness of thesoaal; 


rpieet,ahri.t 
. Vbf rausepihs 


i mfghfi 
torthges- 

Ista and ' 


.ve* , g n er and engraver. He 1 ; i - 

Sfezmg the natives ■ 

ANTHONY OLIVER i 
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* - These ,en g^Yings. also represent an C 11 ,,"! 0,i y er 8 very readable book out-patiente department at a hypei 
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. Cfoomaraswamyifo: Hindu artlhnffo" SSS2L i'WjriW a burd^piorin 

: portrayal of rtlxual aCls. Glll fijESfi Jiff HAieriares'.JJolr pseudo-classical' gentility an 

afterwards aimed at : p svmliesis' ‘of “Is fiand at once: ^*It Is a love story. and- 1®°^ or vitality.- . ■ ■ • 


than a moulder of native clay"i Oliv- 
er proceeds to extol Sherratt - "rask- . 
:er\of wonderful figures and groups, 

. where ,bujls roared . and wives 




governments of qur : industrial: na-- 
' f ons kre. Willing to,, finance any, ; 
I- ! , Amount, pf; this "kind: of ■ cultural 

ratnhi • «l_— T j"v 
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Back to the beginning 


GEORGE M. MARS DEN i 
Fundamentalism and American 
Culture 

The Shaping of Twentieth-Century 
Evangelicalism: 1870-1925 
320pp. Oxford University Press. 
£11.50. 
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Few people have gathered together in 
their mind's eye the vastness, intensity 
and oddity of American religion. 
America is repellent and moving, ad- 
vanced and backward, familiar and 
incredible, naive and sophisticated .liti- 
gious and lawless, innocent and cor- 
rupt, scrupulous and brutal, and - 
above all • pious and profligate. Of 
course, it all depends where you are. In 
California there is less piety, more 


American intelligentsia, which sends 
us our key messages, counters the 
religiosity of the population with a 
proportionate agnosticism. And the 
BBC has kept us within a bland 
medium wave that excludes disruptive 
enthusiasms, especially Amencan- 
style preaching.) 

American certitudes, and the occa- 
sional terrifying psychic wobble, are on 
a strange time-scale out of phase with 
our own. When you walk in Central 
Park or by Lakeside Chicago, the 
different layers measure architectural 
history by the decade. In much the 
same way, religion is measured by a 
sense of history which is contracted and 


along the Pacific coast. The Churches of 
the western seaboard are' barely two- 
and-a-half times as strong as the Chur- 
ches in Britain. But in Utah, on the 
adjacent time band, the religious pens 
enfold ninety per cent of (be available 
sheep. In roughly the next time band, 
in Wisconsin, the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, the Chur- • 
ches claim some three quarters of the 
population as members. According to 
the most recent Gallup Poll, about half 
of the youngest adult age group in 
America worships on any given Sun- 
day, even though their religious know- 
ledge is often pretty exiguous. 

Works -like J. Russell Hale’s The 
Unchurched (Harper and Row, 1980) 
and the revise 1976 edition of E. S. 
Gaustad's Historical Atlas of Religion 
in America enable one to have a 
panoptic view of an amazing variety 
and dynamism. The mind's eye has to 
dilate beyond our own flat and cir- 
' cumscnbed single vision to lake in a 
curved superama almost without mar- 
gin. You have to brood over the 
surface curvature, of America, piecing 
together an ecology of place-name and 
architectural presence. You must 
travel all the way from St John's 
Episcopal Church or a French Cathed- 
ral in shady Georgian Savannah to a 
neat white kirk overlooking the Pacific 
at Cape Mendocino. You nave to get 
osed to thousands of cool-columned 
Baptist churches housing hot old-time 
religion- black and white; You have to 
visualize the Korean Methodist 
Church in downtown San Francisco, 
the Armenian cathedral in 31st Street, 
New York, the Bahai Temple by Lake 
Michigan,- the tiny Pentecostal huts 
and the black crosses above white 
monastic walls in the Spanish south- 
west, You have to st&nd recollecting 
your own genealogy in burial mounds 
with English names on theni*by Con* 
gregational churches in Maine and 
Vermont. As early morning mass is 
peine sung in a Trappist monastery in 
the Rockies, sleek pastors and Bible- 
punchlng healers are getting ready to 
save.ana to operate on television. 

You also have to recognize two 
• ^^ cter >slics which follow from such 
rengiom Intensities set in such itri- 
spaces. .Montana, after all, 
^‘rii is relatively slack in its religios- 
uy » nas the same uonulation tier sauare 


stable reference back; you have con- 
stantly to revive. Most Americans 
cannot conceive of a clerisy on the 
Colerldgean model, or of a national 
Church which runs pari passu with the 


history of a people, marking every 
huddle of human habitation, and weak 
precisely because that people has not 
yet imagined Us real absence. Amer- 
icans celebrate the formula which un- 
hinges Church from State and for that 
reason no longer know what a historic 
transition they have accomplished. 
This leaves them with an unacknow- 
ledged need, which surfaces strongly 
but ambiguously. John F. Wilson in 
Public Religion in American Culture 
(Temple University Press, 1979) traces 
a shadowy American anima in the 
shape of the national covenant and the 
rhetoric used by Presidents on dvil 
occasions. An English national cere- 


By David Martin 

who want to understand the historical 
background of all the varieties of 
conservative faith and morals in Amer- 
ica. Dr Marsden teaches at Calvin 
College, and I notice a fair sprinkle of 
Dutch names among the colleagues he 
thanks in his preface. So the tough 
intellectuality exemplified in this book 
is part of the tough intellectual strain in 
the tradition he describes, especially 
perhaps the conservative forms of high 
Presbyterianism which had such long 
and powerful influence at Princeton. 
That, of course, is the first shock to 
established liberal stereotypes, espe- 
cially perhaps the kind of view 
nourished by Richard llofstadtcr's 
brilliant Anli-Inietleciualism in Amer- 
ican Life. There are two other 
stereotypes which are shaken, though I 
must say not entirely displaced. One is 
that social reform nnd/or a communal 
concern cannot coexist with indi- 
vidualistic piety. The other is that this 
type of piety conflates God and Amer- 
ica, whereas, in fact, America can 
figure both as Paradise Regained and 
as Babylon the Great. 

Most of what follows will be con- 
cerned with the tension between intel- 
lect and sentiment, science and know- 


nas same population par square 

■n .L 5 ip the eighth century. 

On, ths orte hand a. vocabulary and 
geology haye been, developed . 
^Which convey reli&Qus states of rrund 
mo ! pberes vlv * d precision. 

■ hand voices do not carry . 

die spaces:'The messages keep 
•faring as you pass from wave-length 


dlsta nce; m spite of the 
qombardmerits bf mass coihmunlca- 

• !&??». 0311 sti^'tive by one cultural 

' ^ ? partial (ar locality. Single- 

minds are continually rein- 
222 ^ exhibit levels of certitude 
' Z? ?? p nktiown in England. We do 

• Jtflegint 0 imagine what some kinds 
w Americap certainty Sre like until 
**he odd manifestation hits us, or until 


mony like the royal wedding, which 
marks our own stabler and less formu- 
laic sense of time, is powerful enough 
to get tens of millions up' at three 
o'clock by the Pacific and at six o'clock 
on the eastern seaboard. Why, for that 
matter, is Yale more Gothic and 
religiose than Oxford? Is it because the 
emplacements, like the formulae, have 
to he extra large and massive where the 
sense of continuous meaning is so 
evanescent? , 

On, this scene, with its immense 
emplacements, ritual formulae, con- 
tracted time sense, metropolitan scep- 
ticism . and unimaginable certitudes, 
evangelical Protestantism is the largest 
single element, the historic Candidate. 
Not only is it now beginning to see 
whether it can reoccupy a defining role 
' iii the national persona, but it reaches 
out to much smaller groupings in ever y 
Protestant country. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, many of the im- 
pulses spread from Victorian England 
to America, through, for example, the 
YMCA and the Keswick Convention, 
but now the predominant traffic is from 
the American centre. The impact is 
already qtiite strong in England, and 
Holland, and identifiable even in coun- 
tries like New Zealand, Sweden and 
Finland. It is arguably part of a firming 
up of the religious profile, which is 
already in train in the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is bnitUly evident, in 
Islam, and which under certain cir- 
cumstances can sharply interact with a 
reassertion of national confidence. In- 
deed,\ Roland Robertson has argued 
that the fundamentalism of Iran and.of 
.the United States should be viewed 
together in an international and global 
context where natiahs : need to .find 
their soujs. ' 

That is the size and potential of the 
phenomenon of fundamentalism, 
meaning , here recovery of . "funda- 
mentals^. If .'provides the hardest of 
,most ; distinctive elements in .blocs of 
national consciousness antagonistically 
defined oh the international stage. 
Progressives have so far too easily 
dismissed recessive® as foredoomed by 
history', which is just the kind of dogma 
, from which they are supposed to have 
freed! themselves. Progressives haye 
. bIsqi conflated labels like evangelical- 


offshoots. 

If we are to understand the intellec- 
tual elements which from time to time 
have informed fundamentalism, we 

traditions. A very complicated Venn P uzz l 0 > which beauty and expressive 
diagram wonld be needed to represent W rfSSt £ 

the overlaps of evangelical revivalism, 1 exercises in 

pietism, the various holiness move- ingenious. intelligence. 

ments, millenarianism. Baptist tradi- The virtuous scientism of some 
tionaUsm, Reformed confessionalism evangelicals and their reductive empir- 
and other orthodoxies. Of course, you icjsm was conjoined with an optimistic 
can if you wish reduce the whole approach which occluded the tradition- 
phenomenon sociologically to a har- af Calvinist stress on the corruption of 
dened shell around a dying form of the intelligence by the Fall. Such lack 
social life. But this is not Marsden s of savingooubtwas'very American and 
way and he points to the contemporary j ed tQ * celebration of the American 
vitality of fundamentalism as underlin- Eden, sheltering “true religion and 
■ ing foe relevance, of long-term dpc- undefilcd" against a higher criticism 
tnnal traditions; which ■■include spawned In corrupt arid - sceptical 
late nfoeteenth^entury millenarlan Europe. All the same, the serpentine 
.teaching (especially dispensahonal intrusion of the new paradigm had to 
premillenarianism ) centred in Bible be . scotched, or at least accommo- 
Institutes and Conventions.- and Icon- dated, without fatal damage. Cori- 
senrative Presbyterian theology based sorvative Christian Intellectuals thre- 
at Princeton. Indeed , biblical inerra n- [ ore distinguished between a process of 
ct as formulated by scholars at this development under divine governance 
latter-day Geneva was parallello papal aml one based on blind late which 
inerrancy as formulated in Rome. "knows no end and adopts no means'*. 

The roots of what we. See, and ^ j 

fSSatelvfoS„5‘tht cmFww mu be 

^M^evMMUc^rotestantism was C - O,nmon and when what was 80 ob ~ 

SitaX dtaSXttaeSfal’aXta ed“S°oftaerah!Zeenh^^ 

or scientific truths- and the spiritual. 
!IEe^^^r^ts^m^ e e^^raatoli truths of religious mcperiepcesjrot^ 
which came to a climax after the First 


sociology of religion is littered with 
academics scorched in this particular 
fire. 

Marsden, who may well have under- 
gone his own trials, points to a pro- 
found respect For science and rational- 
ity growing out of a Baconian emphasis 
on careful observation and the classi- 
fication of facts. This Baconianism was 
wedded to a variant of Scottish Com- 
mon Sense Realism which argued that 
facts can be plainly apprehended. 
Hypotheses were regarded as merely 
speculative. So the clash which today 
has the appearance of ignorance 
against sophistication derived a cen- 
tury or more ago from a classic conflict 
of paradigms in the Kuhnian sense. 
Moreover, the defeated paradigm, like 
the sub-culture it represented, has 
regrouped its resources and initiated a 
critique of the presuppositions of Dar- 
winism. “Creationism" is currently 
taken seriously, at least in some of its 
restatements. Of course, the offshoots 
have often been richly ludicrous , espe- 
cially when the emphasis on fnctuality 
coalesces with Biblical literalism. One 
of the most painfully funny examples 
was produced by the evangelical Keep- 
er of the London Zoo. He described in 
precise and expert detail the problems 
faced by Noah in the Ark when he had 
to cope with feeding and heating and 
the segregated accommodation of all 
the available species, aided doubtless 
by a special augmentation of divine 
wisdom. For many evangelicals, in- 
cluding revivalists like Reuben Torrey, 
the Bible became an encyclopedic 


exercises in 


fundamentalist defeat dramatized In 
1925 by -th? Scopes (“Monkey") Trial 
at Dayton.. Tennessee. But, unlike so 
many of their liberal Opponents, the 
defeated party, understood t£e corpo- 
rate roots of belief and they retired to 
build a powerful sub-culture .whlclj. has 
now- re-emerged. , Unfortunately , the 
peremptory dismissal pf the ebns»rva- 
'tives at Dayton operates In our minds; 


rives, at Dayton operates In our trends 
■ like the equally.notoribus dismissal of 
Bishop Wllberforce by Huxley at the 
British Association. We no\y under- 


lants like Henry Ward Beecher of 
Boston could expand this approach to 
take in romantic ideas revealed in 
Nature: truths of the heart and senti- 
ment. the work of "imagination" and 
“sublimity". What made such shifts 
palatable to many Americans was the 
commitment shared by all the pro- 
tagonists to morality. The identifica- 
tion of theological liberalism wi.th a 
"new morality”^ was not yet such as to 
add moral to theological antagonism. 

The seeds of the 1920s debate were 
probably generated during the ascen- 
dancy of D. L. Moody, whom Marsden 
regards as the principal begetter of 
fundamentalism. The Moody ambi- 
ance combined the holiness move- 
ment, premillennialism and biblical 
infallibility, to which was joined a 
pragmatic dislike of Internecine com- 
bat and denominationalism. Moody's 
base was. the Interdenominational 
Y.M.C.A. He was the key figure in 
conferences and conventions on the 
influential Keswick model, devoted to 
holiness nnd the Holy Spirit, and 
sneaking of "yielding to Christ” and 
doing social ’'service for Christ". In 
Moody there was an individual piety, 
which however much it might issue in 
strenuous works of charity, contrasted 
with the organic communitarian and 
reformist concerns of much Protestant- 
ism in the earlier part of the century, as 
exemplified in (say) Charles Finney 
and "Oberlin” theology. There was 
also a strain of sentimentality illus- 
trated in the hymns of his collaborator 
Ira D. Sankey. Nevertheless Moody 
and Sankey together claimed to have 
rescued half a million souls from hell in 
their visits to England, and their 
Sacred Songs and SoTos came to rest on 
thousands of harmoniums in English 
chapels and parlours. 

In all these varied aspects, Marsden 
discerns a basic ambivalence, extend- 
ing to the question of what place was 
properly assigned to the intellect. He 
-sums it up by saying that sometimes the 
advocates of fundamentalism 

were backward looking and reac- 
tionary, at .other times they were 
■imaginative innovators, Ou some 
occasions they appeared militant 
and divisive; on others they -were 
warm and ironic. At times they 
seemed ready to forsake the whole 
world over to a point of doctrine; at . 
other times they appeared heedless 
. of tradition In their zeal to win 
converts. Sometimes they were opti- 
mistic patriots: sometimes they were 
prophets shaking from their Eeet the . 
dust of a doomed civilization. , 

What remains especially interesting 
.is that In all the 'persistent cross- 
fertilizations of Calvinist rigour and 

E ifetlst or Methodist Arminianism, the 
alter, element coped most easily with 
the intellectual crisis. Methodist 


LLL 





stand fundamentalism simply a§ the 
losing side in a .contest ..between 
, inteUecnials and scientists and tbe 
. benighted inhabitants r bf - Hioksville, 
Not so. says. pr Marsden. ■ ; . 

• : Of course, fundamentalism dbes>ih-! 
' elude art intense antteyolutipnety 
thr|itt. Certainly this reviewbris acute? 


'ulnerable both to American fait 
!?, °S feith; whlch ia why w 

‘ afford our Imi’iroiini milr 


;• an ^d angle on Ameri^m SMb^* Tb® 

!*• .j.-' tt" ' \ ' ' 'l'.’ j 


; do^es and > varieties qf these filings 

worth,. scrutiny! Scholarship suggests 
! that a inpre careful, leis triumphantly 
.certain fook be accorded to the yaried 
forms of conservative faith and morals: . 
Liberal survivalTnay. depend on it. . 

: . Gebrge Marsden's :■ maStetiy : and 
. lucid ' Fyndarnentalism andl American 
' . Culture ,1s e&sentiil reading for throe 


out a" version qf .Edmund GbsSCs 
classic Pathefand Son two generations 
later!' The . family encyclopedia' still 
shOWs the ^ section On the origin of the 
universe $cortd but by a youthfulhand 
for, contradicting Gepesia. put the 


regard for. learning f The worst agony 
■ grew but of this regardi together with a. 
'respect for , decencies -built iqto the 
evangelical family- which made open 
• repudiation' a rending .horror. The 


: "A blographftal niasteipfece, an 
. opus tnatis truly magnfRcent" 

: : I ' . - - ; : -V THE SPECTATOR 

■ ■ ■' ■•' ■ ■ ■■.-■■■''■■ ■;.■■;• .'-I- ;■ '■■-•■■ ~ ■■.' '• ■ ■ 

; "Mr Crankshaw fe successful fn 
disentangling Bfemarckfroni the 
legend wmfen he hfmsetf created.” 

> , • ' ! >.- 
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“heart-work" could be transmuted 
into an emphasis on religious experi- 
ence and thence into "feelings". The 
sheer intellectuality and sophistication 
of the Calvinist wing helped bring 
about the denouement of the IV20s. 


both by Sunday's corybantic Christian- Baal over the teaching of evolution in 
ity and by Bryan's identification of the school by one John Scopes. H. L. 
Kingdom of God with the progress of Mencken in his classic comments on 
America. *' ' — L 


school by one John Scopes. H. L. 


the trial expanded the negative charac- 
terization of fundamentalism to in- 


Ancestral austerities 


about the denouement of the IWOs. The tensions within Presbyterianism c i u£ j e every aspect of American rural 
The sufferings of the Presbyterian derived not only from the tenacious or sma ||-town Protestantism. Out of 
intelligence, exhibited in such different grasp of an older paradigm, but from t |, at defeat came withdrawal and some 
figures as Benjamin Warfield and the development of organizational 0 f the elements in the "paranoid style” 
J- Gresham Machen, arc highly instruc- machinery for dealing with differences, „ we || described by Hofstadter. 
live. There were, of course, other a,, d from the role of explicit state- 

strands within Presbyterianism. Wil- nients, like the Westminster Confes- The victory of agnostic cosmopolitan 

liam Jennings Bryan was torn apart S '°*V ln lhis Presbyterians were less liberals was complemented by the 
along a rather different axis. His flexible than the Baptists. Moreover, victory of theological liberals within 
old-time religion held that the gospel the Presbyterian ethos was partly an the mainstream cnurches. The result 
was building up the immanent King- expression of that Scottish and Scots- was that conservative evangelicalism 
dom of God in America and that !ri sh inheritance to which the English withdrew from an apostate America 


By J. A. Thompson 

MICHAEL J. DEVINE: 

John W. Foster 

Politics and Diplomacy in the Impe- 
rial Era, 1873-1917 
187pp. Ohio University Press. £9.30. 
0 8214 0437 7 


the mainstream churches. The result 0 8214 0437 7 

was that conservative evangelicalism - as ass 

In the 1950s, State Department aides 


threatened. Billy Sunday, the evangel- 
ist, was even simpler in his approach 
and mixed HIb do-it-yourself Gospel 
with the traditional American virtues 
of decency, manliness, patriotism, 
thrift, sobriety and hard work. Bryan, 
[be post- millennial 1st and Sunday, the 

? re-mi]lennialisl, were united in the 
920s through their Iasi stand for the 
identity of America and Christian 
civilization. 


inculcated from youth upward, meant selves in a phase of pietistic retreat. 


the fact that, after completing hu 
two volumes of Diplomatic Memoln 
in 1909, Foster destroyed his volumi- 
nous papers, with the exception of 
“two thin boxes containing only k|. 
ters to him of a complimentary na- 
ture”.- Devine has found several of 
Foster's letters in other manuscript 
collections and used these, as well u 
State Department records 'and pub- 
lished material, to produce a stiA 
that throws new light on some 
aspects of his career. One of these is 
the Chilean crisis of 1891-92 where, 
apparently on the basis of a hostile 
account by John Bassett Moore of 
the State Department, Devine seems 
to agree with the charge made by 
Foster's contemporary critics that his 
attempts to combine acting for for- 


n . „ E / oin * ■ inai subject", and then reading aloud a a vviiiviii^#viiuj Wliiw-9 KIM| |||3 

Geml a Amblv° This is the end of Dr Marsden's from one of the worn old volumes attempts to combine acting for for- 

point decl«“lon of con- brilliant, lucid and learned account but near hi The gg iS^atkSS 

r<*mintr iMirnHnc th* tinn.moni fh<* not the conclusion of the matter for truth was that Dulles owed much | c “ n government involved a flash of 


cerning miracles, the atonement, the no1 me conclusion or rnc matter lor 
Virgin Birth, the bodily resurrection con temporary America. After ail, the 
anobiblical inerrancy, which provided Space Age Museum in Washington 
n last rallying- point for the 1920s. And warns visitors that nothing therein 
alongside tins appeared the Scofield ■touid be taken as contradicting Holy 
Reference Bible, published by OUP in Wm. Moreover, it is just as complex a 
1909. scant today as he describes.ln the late 

nineteenth 


contemporary America. After ail, the more than his name to his grand- 
Space Age Museum in Washington father and predecessor as Secreta'iy 
warns visitors that nothing therein of State. Jonn W. Foster seems al- 
should be taken as contradicting Holy ways to have had a soft spot for his 
Writ. Moreover, it is just as complex a eldest grandson, who had been born 
scene today as he describes in the late In his house in Washington in 1888. 


Whoreas for Bryan, Gocj's inscrut- So the scene was scl for the show- 


nineteenth century. One cannot He took the boy on fishing expedi- 

. . _ equate fundamentalism, evangelical- tions on the shores of Lake Ontario, 

able election beenmo populist elec- down in Dnyton. The world war was isni and the moral majority. One end later financed a post-graduate “demonstrates clearly tbe continuity 

tioneering in Ood's veiy own Amcr- the preliminary testing time, arousing cannot assume that a right-wing stance year of study at the Sorbonne for the j n the evolution of American foreljpi 

lean Zion, in Billy Sunday the grave in some believers a uoubt about the Is inevitable, since in other parts of the young man, arranged for him to act policy from Ulysses S. Grant to 

j ■**--- ■ ' J world the same phenomenon is politi- as secretary to the Chinese delega- 


interests. If Foster is- generally seen 
from the outside in these pages, that 
is doubtless largely his own fault. 

Unfortunately, Devine is not con- 
tent “to review the details” of Fos- 
ter's career, but feels impelled to 
claim that he was an “extremely in- 
fluential figure" and that his record 


lean Zion, in Billy Sunday the grave in same believers a uoubt about the Is inevitable, since in other parts of the young man, arranged for him to act policy from Ulysses S. Grant lo 

demeanour of the elders became free- whole moral course of civilization, and world the same phenomenon is politi- as secretary to the Chinese delega- Woodrow Wilson”. Neither of these 

wheeling, hearty camaraderie. Cut- In others -including many liberals -an cally volatile. One cannot guess how tion to the Second Hague Peace claims seems really justified. Foster 

away-coats and wing-collars gave way enthusiastic endorsement of the war as far practices like faith healing and Conference in 1907, and got him his wa s only involved in central policy- 

to shirt-sleeves and to tiic entertaining the way America might inaugurate the exorcism will continue to penetrate job in the Wall Street law firm of making during the Harrison aamiiro- 

emotionalism purveyed by Bible slu- Kingdom. The first skirmish was even the liberal mainstream. It is Sullivan and Cromwell by an un- tration and, even then, it is dor 

denis nicknamed' “Bob , “Bud”, fought In the schools before the great certain only that here we have a ashamed exploitation of an old asso- that all significant decisions were 

. "Cyclone", "Gypsy" and "Joe". “ " * ‘ - - - - • • D - - 


Kingdom. The first skirmish was 
fought in the schools before the great 
confrontation in the courts. Biyan, 


■cyclone", "tiypsy and 'Joe . confrontation in the courts. Bryan, cautionarytale.il 
While Reuben Torrey disdained “the peace advocate, populist, sometime defective social tl 
amusement competition", Billy Sun- Presidential candidate, donned Eli- their continued s 
day gloried in it. An intellectual like jnh's mantle to face Clarence Darrow read, mark, lean 
Gresnam Machen was equally repelled and all the cosmopolitan prophets of Dr Marsden's book. 

The process of socialization 


cautionary tale, important both for the ciation. Foster was also largely re- 
defective social theory of liberals, and sponsible for the career of his son-ln- 


their continued survival. They should law, noDori; juuising, wno mmseir 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest became Secretary of State under 


that all significant decisions were 
made by the President himself. He 
argument for continuity - explicitly 


law, Robert Lansing, who himself contrasted with the view that 18$ 
became Secretary of State under represented a “new departure" - 
Woodrow Wilson. again largely rests on the activities of 


By Arnold Beichman 


symbol of slums and ghetto. And it was sive” or It 
from this part of New York City that virtually 


left-wing inteliectuals, there is aho ^ Si there was 


Woodrow Wilson. 

Foster's own period as Secretary 
of State was much shorter than that 
of either Lansing or Dulles - just 
nine months in 1892-93, about half 
of them in a lame-duck administration. 
But, as Michael J. Devine's study 


the Harrison administration, parti- 
cularly its naval building programme 
and abortive attempts to acquire 
Hawaii and various naval bases. But 
the thesis that “the imperial impulse 
of 1898 was in large measure a result 


irom tins part or New York uty that virtually no mention ot anti- to his career than this brief episode. Harrison administration” has io 
■ some Jews escaped to other boroughs communist Jewish intellectuals, such The son of a leading citizen of accommodate the awkward fact that 
comprising the metropolis -Brooklyn, as Elliot Cohen, first editor of Com- Evansville, Indiana, who had been a both Harrison and Foster opposed 
Queens, the Brook and Staten Island, mentaty magazine, who while not a pioneer In his day, John Foster grew the acquisition of the Pfalflppfnea, 
And Within these boroughs burgeoned born New Yorker become a significant J*. . a . ttrict Presbyterian and anti- Puerto Rico and other overseas tern- 
new neighbourhood ghettos, self- part of the landscape. If is influence on- s fe V erv Republican tea border dis- tortes inhabited by peoples they a*-' 
segregation amidst geographical dis- New York cultural politics in the 1950s trict. He enlisted in the Union Army ddered unfit for self-government, 
persion. was enormous, especially among Jew- fa 1861 at the age of twenty-five, and Perhaps, after all, it Is through his 

The second generation shares the- J 1 ”® finished the war as a brigadier- descendants that Foster’s career 
experience of having grown up Amer- p or !r ? m0 ^P a, J general. Returning to Indiana ns a achieves its wider- significance. The 

idan In Jewish immigrant homes, where , | y re t , l0 ’ IP* lawyer and newspaper publisher, he earnest Presbyterian, whose letters 

Yiddish waa the ‘falama-lushen", or ] ra POrtant Menorah Journal. Nor Sol became chairman of the Republican t 0 his wifedunng the Civil War were 
mother-tongue.-and the synagogue was “TO ea '] or “ e Aw Leader, state central committee in 1872. Fol- full of instructions on the running o] 


to his career than 


■ At Rome In America 

.Second Generation New York Jews 
303pp. New York; Columbia Universi- 
ty Press. $20.70. 
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Maurice Cranston once described as 
"the almost miraculous achievement in 
tho United States" the development of 
. "a community of near equals Out of an 
Immigrant stock of enonnops diversl- 

■ tyV.-Thls achievement, he said, was 
not (he Work of America’s political 


a good deal more of the ‘spirited diplomacy’ of the 
this brief episode. Harrison administration" has to 


accommodate the awkward fact that 
both Harrison and Foster, opposed 
the acquisition of the Philippines, 
Puerto Rico and other overseas tem- 
tories inhabited by peoples they con- 
sidered unfit for self-government. 

Perhaps, after all, it Is through his 
descendants that Foster s career 
achieves its wider- significance. Tne 
earnest Presbyterian, whose letters 

L, •(. j. J— Wirnmni 


the almost miraculous achievement in mother-tongue.-and the synagogue was “"“•i vi or c 1 ir e rfr LeaaeK > state central committee in 1872. Fol* 

tho United Stales" the development of the parental gene ration society. These • ? nd J} 1 * Menshevik Influence on lowing Grant’s election victory, Fos- 

. "a community of near equals Out of an youngsters, exposed to the American ffjf 01 }? ®P?°£ a ,, on , Vw ter Immediately sold his interest in 

Immigrant stock of enonnops diversl- way Tri the free ‘(or public) schools, UKe Uan ‘ el BuU and Melvin Lasky. the Evansville Dally Journal and 

tyV. This achievement, he said, ".was adapted existing American institutions M __ r . journeyed to Washington, where his 

not the Work of America’s political to fashion their own moral community, ~ u Sh patron, Senator Morton, instructed 
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abroad and spoke no foreign lan- 
guage - Foster, requested appoint- 
ment as ; Minister to. Switzerland, 


his grandson. And John Hay s com- 
ment on the combative lawyer 
negotiator - “Foster’s worst enemy 
would never accuse him of any 
tendency to mercy or tenderness w 
an opponent'' - would have arousm 
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LAZAR FLEISHMAN: 

Boris Pasternak v dvadtsatye gody 
(Boris Pasternak in the Twenties) 
341pp. Munich: Wilhelm Fink Ver- 
Ug. 119.25. 

3 7705 1949 3 

Pasternak’s first autobiography, A 
Safe Conduct (1929-31), is notorious- 
ly a difficult work, much in the way 
of Mandelstam's novella, The Egypt- 
ian Stamp , written a little earlier. As 
Michel Aucouturier pointed out, in a 
notable paper at the Cerisy-la-Salle 
symposium on Pasternak in 1975, it 
observes the poetic mode of Paster- 
nak's prose fiction In the 1920s. The 


and images or by gnomic statement; 
and - a discovery to which Lazar 
Fleishman makes handsome tribute, 
since it provided the Inspiration of 
his own Book - A Safe conduct has 
(o be read on two levels. When 
Pasternak writes about the artist in 
the police state of sixteenth-century 
Venice, he is implying his own situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union at the end 
of the 1920s. 

With an admirable command of 
detail Professor Fleishman follows 
tire path of Pasternak through a dec- 
ade which near its close was already 
overshadowed by the terror of the 
1930s: Yury Zhivago in Pasternak's 
novel is made to die, gasping for 
breath In a Moscow tram, on one of 
the last days of August 1929, just 
when two prominent writers, Pilnyak 
and Zamyatin, were being persec- 
uted for tne new crime of publishine 


their work abroad. The last five ot 
Fleishman's twelve closely argued 
chapters are given to the elucidation 
of A Sqfe Conduct, which arises out 
of its author's experience in this test- 
ing decade, and defines his position, 
enabling him to face firmly tbe still . 
note arduous . trials ahead. 

Pasternak .and Mayakovsky, Pas- 
ternak and LEF, the "Left Front of 
the Arts" 'with which Mayakovsky 
rod the heirs of Futurism sought to 
dominate Soviet culture - these are 
the concerns which provide a focus 
tor the impressive erudition of 
Heishman's study. Pasternak as a 
wung poet had been enthralled by 


Mayakovsky. None the less, the 
book that brought him an unwel- 


book that brought him an unwel- 
«me ' celebrity fa 1922, My Sister 
ufe (his poems about the revolution- 
uy summer of 1917), had unmistak- 
ably its own voice, one that was 
bnmerisely appealing to Mayakovsky. 
Pajternak fled briefly to Berlin, but 
; welded that the huge Russian colony 
wore was “characterless" in com- 
MriKm- with Soviet Russia, where 
me publishing of poetry had started 
figaln with volumes by Akhmatova, 
TJvetaeva, • Mandelstam j . Khoda- 
■mnth and many others. Fleishman 

S pues ■ to him the comment, that 
audelatam had made oh Chaadaev, 
uw outspoken critic of Russian sode- 
• violated, from Western Christen- 
!S n civilization, a hundred 

Chaadaev: like ‘Paster- 
SS-flJ gone bapk after seeing the 
"Mi, and; Mandelstam remarks:- 1 . 

. l country and a people 

have justified themselves if they 
!£,v®.:. produced ;ohe wholly free 
,;; 53 n w ho has wanted and been 
a Plo,to use his. freedom. , 

jtatnmalE used, bis without hesita- 
returning, at gnee . . he 
with LEF, .writing for 
/ a Ppern to celebrqteMay 
1923 (wnich he never put into 
ffi! i ? qt , his relatipnsnip 

JLEF - and with Mayakovsky - 
' JS1.- 2 a V ? 11 satisfactory. Oh both 
^suspicion prevailed. The. two 
• SSJ5 ■ff’SS l l? t hdraire each otlier’s. 

time; though remafaing 
of former, loyalties. 

' thought poorly of 
MkVaVmJS: agitational poems; 

faa ; hqut care 
> tion^v 8 ^^ attempts . at revpju- 
2 P ^», Nineteen Hundred drfd 
• Shmidt; And 

very soon to see. that 
mini hS the freedom he 

JSSiSSft > S, poet. - • a freedom 
Simplified fpr ’.hlm^as for Tsve(aeva 

' ’.(*.• ’■«»•• '*’• ■'*'> !’••• * 
A: vy’, ■■ . 


by Rilke, to whose memory A Safe 
Conduct is- dedicated. He realized 
that the logic of LEF's development 
would prove fatal to Mayakovsky. 

This showed at the very first con- 
ference of LEF, when a leading 
member proposed that it should be 
their role to carry out party direc- 
tives. Both Mayakovsky and his 
associate Aseev, a poet who had also 
been a close friend of Pasternak, 
opposed this recommendation, point- 
ing forward as it did to the practice 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, inau- 
gurated in 1934. But Pasternak was 
convinced that they too shared. the 
false premises on which this view 
rested, and ignoring its actual advo- 
cate, he described Mayakovsky and 
Aseev in a letter to Mandelstam as 
“poor, weak knights tearing from 
humiliation to humiliation for the 
glory of their unknown and 
altogether unwanted lady". 

Fleishman observes that Pasternak 
often baffled contemporaries by his 
disregard of tactical considerations 
and his refusal to compromise. This 
led him to take a stana quite incon- 
sistent with what might have been 
expected. Mandelstam and Akhma- 
tova were not ln error when they 
believed him to be their natural ally, 
though it would need time for Pas- 
ternak to declare himself. On Fleish- 
man’s showing he was remarkably 
clear-sighted, and tbe apparently 
bizarre pattern of his thinking had its 
own strict logic. 

Thus in 1925 he wrote a surpris- 
ingly extravagant essay on the merits 
of Kruchenykh, the Futurist master 
of zaum’ or "metalogic”, with whom 
he had never been in sympathy, and 
against whose example Mayakovsky 
was then warning responsible revolu- 
tionary poets. Only LEF, Mayakovs- 
ky maintained, with its "rational 
organization" could do the task for 
which the “chaotic procedures" of 
Futurism were unfit, namely to re- 
flect “the aspirations and work" of 
the Soviet Union. Pasternak admired 
Kruchenykb just because -he had re- 
mained .an unyielding Futurist, and 
was thus exempt from the banality 
that LEF promised. 

In July of that year the Central 
Committee intervened in the dispute 
between RAPP, the Russian Asso- 
ciation of Proletarian Writers, and 
the “fellow-travellers" or uncommit- 
ted writers whom it was violently 
denouncing. There was a general 
sense of enormous relief when tbe 
Party came out against RAPP. But 


By Henry Gifford 

his second autobiography, written in 
the late 1950s, Pasternak shows an 
unironic respect for Tretyakov’s 
frankness in concluding, as Plato had 
done, that the state could not toler- 
ate poetry. The “nightmare ideolo- 


gy" that had emerged from LEF 
greatly disturbed Pasternak. 
Mayakovsky's own position by 1929 
was desperate. In his last months, 


Pasternak. 


Pasternak made, in reply to a ques- 
tionnaire, the most scathing criticism 
of the resolution's main points, They 


were living, he said* not thrpugh a 
cultural revolution but a cultural 
reaction. The Party had called for “a 
style answering to the epoch", but 
Pasternak retorted that this had 
already been found, expressing “the 
statistical average, transparently null 
In value", whereas art in his vieW 
should be "the extremity of the ■ 
epoch". . . ; 

Pasternak’s final rupture with LEF 
did not come until 1927. The journal 
New .Lef was at that time engaged fa 
polemics with a lately acquirea com- 
rade-in-arms 0 ]f Pasternak, Polonsky; 
active oh the editorial board of Novy 
' Mir. tt was to Polonsky {hat Paster- 
ndk confided his intention to break 
with LEFi whose “artistic perspec- 
tives and ideals" he saw were calcu- 
lated to destroy everything that had 
made for the originality < of 
Mayakovsky. At the: centre qf these 
falro perspectives was- a doctrine re- 
cently evolved within LpF, and 
readily taken up elsewhere. - that of 
. the “social demand". This would be 
redefined In 1930 by one of its origi- 
nators; Osip Brik, as the “socialist 
demand”. Polonsky's unanswerable 
critique of this Idea ahticipates what 
‘ :Pasiernak has to say fa. A Safe Con - 
: ducti When he maintains that it must, 
be fa the nature qf art to deceive' its ■ 

j ..client;.. fV- " • . 

• ;vThe * ^social dethand'S -as . under- 
! stood by. Aseev, required that the 
writer should ..deal only with ascer- 
tainable fact.' Another fa the group, 

• Tretyakov, went oh to the Inevitable 
conclusion t^at poetry ought to be 
•; replaced by documentary prose, fa 

; ■ V;- * * »> »•« > l* 


early fa 1930, he would apply , 
Coriolanus-like for service with the 
Volsces by joining his temporarily 
victorious enemies, RAPP. Fleish- 
man writes eloquently of Mayakov- 
sky's predicament, when he allowed 
himself for all his genuineness as an 
artist, his consciously proletarian 
honesty, to protest outrageously that 
one third of the Federation of Soviet 
Writers was “a league of Plfayaks’’. 

Pasternak undertook A Safe Con- 
duct so as to formulate and defend 
his own aesthetics against LEF and 
Mayakovsky. Aseev had declared 
“the supreme misfortune of a poet" 
to be '‘a mistake in his choice of 
genre". Pasternak deliberately chose 
a genre which was now being advo- 
cated in Mayakovsky's camp - that 
of the memoir, a paradoxical one for 
Futurists, from whom Pasternak dif- 
fered in wanting “Futurism with a 
genealogy". A Safe Conduct does not 
follow the pattern of the usual auto- 
biography, and later, dissatisfied 
with this, he wrote the second, more 
conventional version as a corrective 
to it. A Safe Conduct tells fa its first 
two parts of his own search for a 
vocation, leading him to reject music 
and philosophy. But while the work 
was in progress, Mayakovsky to Pas- 
ternak's grief committed suicide, and 
the thira and last part of the book 
might well have had a separate de- 
dication, “To the memory of Vladi- 
mir Mayakovsky". As Aucouturier 
has said, the hero of this ostensible 
autobiography becomes Mayakovsky, 
who eventually stands for the poet in 
general - at tne end he is referred to 
not by name but as “the poet". The 
“safe conduct” Pasternak seeks is 
one for the imaginative minds of an 
entire generation. He had written tp 
Meyernold two years before that “art 
as a whole is tragedy", adding that 
nevertheless it should be “protected 
from catastrophes". Mayakovsky's 
course from the beginning had been 
set for catastrophe. However, Fleish- 
man argues that Pasternak coaid stUl 
protect Mayakovsky's reputation by 
judging his death to-be heroic, and 
that, as a memorial poem he pub- 
lished fa 1931 makes clearer, it was 
really a rebuke to cowards and Phi- 
listines. The attitude to Mayakovsky 
In tho deeply felt third part of A Safe 
Conduct is by no means simple, the 
tone being tragic, and eventually, 
along , with the concealed polemic 
and tba sense of tenible waste, en- 
nobling. 

By this time the recommendations 
of LBF which Pasternak had been 
resisting wore, even though LEF it- 
self lay in nifasi the official- line of 
the Party. To Pasternak it was plain 
that the artist would have to accept 
“risk and danger^ since the practice 
of art always must consign nim . to 
opposition. The ..Party . called fpr 
obedience to its dfrectfvea. Pa$terifak 
in commenting bn the resolution, of 
1925 had seen that the artist must 
rely on the maturity and strength of 
his art alone to become truly Intim- 
ate with the epoch fa which 'he' lived.- 
The Parly tried to compel the eppbh 
to “live as the', embodiment ‘ of a 
generalization", frqm' which spring 
tne falsity.- of Soqjalist , Realism. 
Fleishman distinguishes between the. 

. "juridical .fixation or. fact” that" LEF 
now wan ted, and the ^lypcal"- trtitli 
sought- by Pasternak,. Art exagger- 
ates, ;or, fa Pasternak’s phrase, it 
“says more than is. necessary” and its 
truths are “capable of etefrfal de- 
velopment". “Life goes forward", 
and tlje i “truth 6 that does not take 
‘ account of this process "lags jbehfad, I 
• and deceives”. This, deception,, .un- i 
like that of the- artist to hut Client, Is 
t fraudulent. '! ; 

Facts for 'Pasternak only, become 
, : Significant '- when they are . treated w 
! symbols. Hence the riddling deffal- 
: tion he gives fa A : Safe. Conduct, 
i “Art is- realistic as an activity, ahd 


symbolic as fact". Being concerned 
with essence, it reveals this through 
particulars that are not significant in 
themselves: any one symbol may be 
exchanged for another. As a result, 
not all the details in A Safe Conduct 
are historically exact: for instance, as 
Fleishman remarks, no mention is 
made there of his current dispute 
with LEF but instead he talks of “a 

C ential break" in 1917. And the 
:r Essay in Autobiography fills in 
the account with other facts. A Safe 
Conduct is a difficult work to lead, 
just as Fleishman's commentary is, 
since much has been expressed obli- 
quely by Pasternak through symbol 
and the clue can easily be lost. It 
calls for very close attention, and the 
weight of cross-reference and ex- 
haustive footnotes in the commen- 
tary must be taken cheerfully by the 
reader. 

I have found my initial scepticism, 
with memories of what Edmund Wil- 
son and others made of Doctor Zhi- 
i ’ago, overcome by Fleishman's acute 
responsiveness to the implications of 
puzzling passages.' To give one exam- 


bolic each one has to be inspected 
closely. “Aesopian language" is 
familiar enough from Russian litera- 
ture before 1917, and still flourishes 
in Soviet times. But Pasternak’s im- 
agination is through and through 


pie: why, after stating that 

Mayakovsky in the early years of 
their acquaintance “seldom appeared 
alone" but with a suite of Futurists, 
should Pasternak in the same para- 
graph add abruptly that he then saw 
for the first time m his life a Primus 
stove? 

The invention did not yet give off 

a stink, and who thought that it 

would so pollute life and find for 

itself such wide diffusion? 
Fleishman seems justified fa seeing a 
“macaronic pun" on the literal moan- 
ing of primus and the conception of 
“fust poet of the age", which was 
the role of Mayakovsky - a different 
thing, as Pasternak baa explained to 
Tsvetaeva, from being a great poet - 
and he himself refused it after 
Mayakovsky's death. Tbe stink 
Fleishman interprets as referring to 
the “suite of Futurists”, who really 
had grown noisome in LEF. And he 
notes how Mayakovsky in a poem of 
1929 had 'proclaimed that the Primus 
[must how give way to. gas: it, had 
become obsolete. 

These are hints almost certainly 
eluding most readers, and they con- 
tribute to the opaqueness of A Safe 
Conduct, as the same procedure does 
fa The Egyptian : ■Stamp., None the 
less if all Pasternak’s recta are sym- 


metaphorical. He is seeking for ana- 
logies, since the essence declares it- 
self in various forms. To give now an 
example that Fleishman, like Au- 
couturier, takes to be of the first 
importance: Pasternak writes at 
some length in A Safe Conduct about 
Venice in the time of Veronese and 
Titian, and, speaking of the lion as 
emblem of Venice, ne describes the 
bocca del leone into which informers 
dropped secret denunciations. “In 
time it became a mark of ill-breeding 
to mention people who had myster- 
iously fallen Into the beautifully 
moulded slot. . . Venice had been 
a police state, and great art had 
flourished in opposition to this. 

ln 1932 Pasternak heard Mandel- 
stam read some of his later poems 
and said to him afterwards: “I envy 
you your freedom. For me you are a 
new Khlebnikov. And just as alien 
to me as he is.. I need non-freedom. " 
Khlebnikov had chosen the life of a 
wanderer, outside society. It was 
Pasternak's view, however, that a 
“flexible" State (one that is aware of 
history) needs opposition from its 
artists; and Fleishman concludes that 
foT him art needed the opposition oi 
the State. Pasternak's outburst to 
Mandelstam appears to confirm (his. 
Eventually the 'Slate would threaten 
Pasternak with exile, and thereby 
would probably have destroyed him 
as a poet. But until that moment in 
1958 lie continued to make the best 
possible use of non-freedom, achiev- 
ing with no |osa of Integrity, and 
certainly not unimpeded, a “safe 
conduct" still for the pursuit of his 
art. 

Lazar Fleishman's elaborate study 
lays the foundation for a more com- 
prehensive and distinct view of Pas- 
ternak which will come about when 
Other periods of his life have been 
- subjected to the same faithful servi- 
lity. HO is more enigmatic than Man- 
delstam. .or Akhmatova, or Tsve- 
taeva: his standing in Soviet litera- 
ture was ambiguous, and he was able 
until the very end to avoid catas- 
trophe. But Pasternak never doubted 
that art is tragedy; and tragedy is 
impossible . without a hero. 
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commentary 


A richer dust concealed 


t 


By Michael Howard 

Gallipoli 

Empire Cinema, Leicester Square 

When he started out on his enter- 
prise, Peter Weir probably hoped to 
make a major film about a great 
Australian epic - perhaps an antipod- 
ean equivalent of Birth of a Nation. 
The opportunity was magnificent. As 
anyone who has visited the national 
slirinc at Canberra will know, Austra- 
lia was made by Gallipoli no less surely 
than England was made by Cr£cy and 


“uncomplaining courage", but what 
would Australians be if they did not 
complain?) fn France, Australian 
troops were used little better, but 
there they had time to develop the 
skills that made them the outstand- 
ing fighters on that unhappy Front. 
But it was Gallipoli that stuck in the 
memory, with its hopeless but unre- 
are tied heroism. These were the 


dreadful rites de j 
Australia and New 
age. 


age by which 
aland came of 


Agincourt or France by Marengo and 
Auslerlitz: not simply by the Dailies 
themselves but by tne myths thatgrew 
up round them afterwards. These 


heroic dramas gave the peoples in- 
volved an identity in both their own 
eyes and those of the rest of the world; 
they were the entrance fee to national 
self consciousness and .independence. 


From a place you may never have 
heard of ... a story you will never 
forget: so runs the publicity blurb. 


Gallipoli was no less significant in 
Australian history because it was a 
disaster. The Australians inherit all 
the British, and even more the Irish, 
relish for military disasters, especial- 
ly when they are none of their own 
making. Here was an experience 
quintessential^ Australian. A gut 
loyalty to a country that had driven 
them out, or from which they had 
been only too glad to escape, led 
them unquesliomngly into a war that 
was no concern of theirs, one from 
which they had nothing evidently to 
lose or to gain. They sent over the 
flower of their you tig men, only to 
see them massacred in one of those 
disastrously mismanaged amphibious 
operattbps «wUh which BrltfiV milit- 
ary history is studded. There is no 
single redeeming feature of the Gal- 
lipoli campaign except the courage of 
the troops involved, (I nearly wrote 


There is, as I said, a great film to 
he made about Gallipoli, ns there is 
a crcRt novel to he written; hut Peter 
Weir has not made it. Somewhere 
along the line the rats got at it. 
Anything unacceptable to the box 
office has been mercilessly elimin- 
ated. It is a theme that cries for 
irony, that quality of which the Aus- 
tralians are normally such masters: 
the deft understatement, the sardo- 
nic mockery, the contrasting images 
that make their own point. We get 
none of this. What we do get is a 
sweetly sentimental story of a simple 
farm lad from the outback of West- 
ern Australia who might have been n 
great athlete but who threw it all up 
to join up with his chum to go out 
and do his bit, and dies gallantly in 
his first action. There are no shocks, 
no surprises, nothing to make this 
anything but a safe, wholesome film 
■for the whole family that can be 
lucratively, syndicated to television 
companies to be shown on Boxing 
Day. The photography is predictably 
beautiful, and bo is the Hero, a gold- 
en lad played by Mark Lee. Such 
plot as there is centres on his homo- 
erotic friendship with darkly hand- 
some Mel Gibson, with whom he 
hikes across the Australian desert, 
whom he. loses on joining up, meets 
again in Egypt for a romantic climb 
tiipttre Pyramids' at duple/ and whose 
• life he eventually saves by giving up 


atibfw {With Which British raUlt: - tro ttie Pyramids' at duple/ and whose 
history is ' studded. There is no • life he eventually saves by giving up 
le redeeming feature of the Gal- to him the cushy job of. company 
li campaign except the courage of runner that he could have kept for 
troops Involved. (I nearly wrote himself. The message is underlined 


by a record of the male duet from 
The Pearl Fishers that their kindly 
commanding officer plays to himself 
on his portable gramophone in his 
dug-out the night before the attack. 
Oh, those happy, innocent, pre- 
Freudian days! 

As for the war itself, that also is 
carefully sanitized. There is no sense 
of the baking heat, the dust, the 
flies, the smell of shit and rotting 
bodies, that made Gallipoli a night- 
mare even without the Turkish shells 
and bullets. Wounds are clean and 
uncomplicated in the film - no hands 
blown off, no guts tumbling from (he 
belly. The dead keel over and lie still 
- no ill-mannered moaning, fliibber- 
ing and thrashing about. Tne nero is 
shot cleanly through the heart at the 
climax of the action - no nonsense 
about having a leg blown off or 
being paralysed, to return to Austra- 
lia as a twenty-year-old basket case to 
contemplate the wreck of his athletic 
hopes. Nothing in fact in the slight- 
est degree nasty; this was the war .of 
Rupert Brooke and Julian Grenfell, 
not that of Wilfred Owen and Sieg- 
fried Sassoon. 

So remarkable is this after all the 
post- Vietnam anti-war films from the 
United States that I did not quite 
know what to make of it. A remote 
and ineffectual don, I live far from 
the haunts of fashionable intellect- 
uals, and perhaps I am missing 
something. Is the whole film really a 
gigantic spoof, a tongue-in-cheek re- 
construction not just of a world of 
lost innocence, but of an entire ment- 
ality of the past? Is this in fact irony 
so deeply hidden that I have missed 
the point? If so I am sorry. Perhaps 
Mr Weir is really having his cake 
and eating it, producing, as Sandy 
Wilson and Julian Slade did with The 
Boy Friend and Salad Days, a wdrk 
of art so. successfully- Imitative that 
Its sardonic implications are forgot- 
ten. If so, he is to be congratulated. 
But the great film about Gallipoli is 
still to be made. 


All at sea 


By Carol Rumens 

The End of August 
Curzon Cinema, Curzon St. 

When it was first published in 1899, 
The Awakening caused a scandal 
which, unfortunately for Kate 
Chopin (and unlike tne earlier scan- 
dal about Madam Bovary, a novel 
with which it has been favourably 
compared) did not make it a best- 
seller. Today it seems a distinctly 
un-shocking, sharply perceptive 
account of the psychological develop- 
ment of a young woman who is 


deeply at odds with the conventions 
of file respectable Creole society into 
which she has married. Edna Pontel- 
Uer has the problem (commoner in 
literature than in life) of possessing 
the emotional capacity, but not the 
talent, of an artist. Meanwhile the 
social code decrees that, like the 
sickeningly exemplary Madame 
Ratignoile, all women must be 
“mother-women”, their imaginative 
response limited to worthy thoughts 
of their husbands and children, what 
gives the book an uncompromisingly 
modernist flavour is that its major 
events - the barely adulterous rela- 
tionship with Robert Lebrun, the 
separation of Edna from her hus- 
band, and her eventual suicide - 
emerge almost casually from a mar- 
vellously rich orchestration of the 
heroine's inner experiences, in which 
such ordlnaiy activities as learning to 
swim or listening to music play as 
important a part in her “awakening” 
as love. 

Bob' Graham’s translation of these 
emotional textures into a film called 
77te End of August (the title-change 
alone speaks volumes) Is perhaps 
unavoidably a failure, though a dis- 
tinguished one. Externally, It is faith- 
ful to the story; the sets (it was shot 
in Alabama, not far from the novel's 
original locations in Grand Isle and 


Hop, skip and jump 


By Hugo Williams 

London Flint Festival 
National Film Theatre' 


of stories about a woman's humiliat- 
ing search for a wife for her unmar- 
nageable adopted son and his own 
finding of one in a brothel. It Is an 
apparently simple piece which uses 


the middle range of light: bright 
without being pale j rich without be- 
coming dark. By contrast. Efjanatka , 
by the Japanese Shohei Imamura, 
About the “What-the-Jrall” riots at. 
the .end of the seventeenth century', 


The life of a film critic, at a festival About ihe P '‘\^ t thZhoti'' 

r end ° f tK&Sh ££.#■ 

SMeT^on' ono foot ^eltherTnureuS 18 W- apparently complex film which ■ 
try 6 or in” pur|ultof ! bewfidering^vl- , E ' 
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; all the tube stations in a single day, the cLrocra™ ■ ££SS 
London Film Festival retie wir had fe ■ . gSSSff „W22 

be in at least two of thdNFTs. cinemas wSh 53? > 

. every, day for three weeks. . is ktruggling- through most o} .the 

. The programme pf over a hundred time:/ American.* : music Wars with 
features was. divided into vadops . sec- Japanese to point the ptewnt-day- 
. ijoiis,'..of which thb mMlMnfei^lrig :parallelsi Imamura has said/-'-: *3 
. Wert, TControvers/\ AnKTi<^n.Ihde< wanted to observe How, the masses at 
‘ . pendents, Brltish' Qhemi, Ira Eta the.-end vbUhe.TokiiM.wa period; In. 
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flirts by established' directors frortV tpqay.i .lived, acted, thought and'dieti' 
I- -..all -.over the' world. The “ada” flirts while. UtoUyhg4reed6mvY.The tirbu- 1 
.. . of the festival were Gallipoli ble .lB that jn’.thefilm they db all 

ter; , Weir. (Australia), .Priest ’ : of theke things simultaneously /idolizing 
.; 's l&vt W Christopher Miles (Britain), • phaos.; .- ■ •; • ■ 


item? “It is only Americans who are 
infiltrating mir country", says another ■ 
doomed patriot. 

An indictment of the squalid deal- . 
ings of Western capitalism no less 
potent for being metaphorical is Hel- 
ms Sanders-Brahtns’s No Mercy, No 
Future, a true account of a few 
months ip the life of a, schizophrenic 
girl : who alternates between ~ suicide 
attempts and offering her body- to 
cripples and deadbeats who she 
thinks are Christ. Senator Long's 
sinister fact-finding mission to El Sal- 
vador, after which American aid was 
resumed, take! place in the same 
time-span and is floetingly referred 
to, The .film Is unscripted, a brilliant 
mixture , of cinematic styles: fantastlo. 

and neo-realistic by tiinj/ 

, A clash of cultures is: endemic to 
any good festival, and many 'of thq 
films presented this year are them* 
selves records of intrusion and dls- 


New Orleans) are pristine and ; 
beautiful, and the camera lingen 1 
almost as attentively on Edna (Sally j 
Sharp) as did the novelist's pen. Un- 
fortunately, no amount of sensitive 
gazing can reveal what is going on i- 
inside so complex a character, the k 
kind of revelation at which the novel li 
is supremely effective. [J 

Part of the problem is one of can- I 
ing. Sally Snarp, raw-boned and 
Nordic-looking, conveys the out- 
doorsy quality of Edna at the ex- 
pense or her voluptuousness. Her 
physique alone suggests a determin- 
ation and frankness that make her 
enchantment by the slightly precious 
juvenile charmer Lebrun (David 
Marshall Grant) all the more para- 
doxical. In an early scene in [be 
novel, Edna cries when she is i 
scolded by the priggish Mr Pontelliei f 
for neglecting their son’s ooo- { 
existent fever. No such vulnerability j 
is allowed her in the film. Through 
the appearance of a new suitor, 1 
Edna discovers the possibility of sex- 
ual attraction without love. In the 
book, her insight is given a brief but 
poignant chapter all to itself: M there 
was a dull pang of regret . . . be- 
cause it was not love which held the 
cup of life to her lips". In the film 
the point is simply lost. Again, when, 
at tne end of the novel, Edna kUb 
herself, it is less for the love of 
Lebrun than because she has fore- 
seen the end of such love, and his 
realized “there was no one thing in 
the world that she desired". The 
Edna of the film, who strips naked 
and swims strongly out to sea, hardly 
looks like a potential suicide; she • 
might as well be a liberated 1980s 
feminist going for a dip to clear her 
head. The mid-frame freeze only j 
emphasizes this, suspending her in . j 
healthy vitality. Kate Chopin's Edna l 
is ’a far more interesting and pro- f 
phetic character/ Whole death-wish 1 
seems to express an almost exist- P 
entialtat despair, not just of the female 1 
condition but of the human one. t 


horses' tails, moustaches, drinks, 
tables, sldrta and, most Importantly, 
the; blond hair of the brewery mana- 
ger’s Monroesque wife (Magda 
VaSdiyovd). Humour and vitality are 
the film’s natural propertied, but It 
resembles those of Jacques Tati in Its 
strenuously humane encouragement of 
man’s funny little ways. . 1 , 

Ten years after his succis de scan- 
dale about Wilhelm Reich, Mysteries 
of the Organism, the Yugoslav direc- 
tor DuSan Makavejev returns some- 
what melloWed with Montenegro, a 
film dedicated to, and about, “the 
new invisible nation of Europe, . 
eleven million immigrants and Ugliest 
workers who. moved north to exploit 
the rifch and prosperous people, 
bringing with them their filthy 
habits, oad 'manners and -a smell, of 
garlic". 1 was reminded of Belle de ■ 
Jour: a blonde American In her thir- 
ties (Susan Anspach) grows restless with 
her dean -ana caged existence in a' 


musicians, from a sensitive account, 
of a period in the life of Charlie 
Parker, and his ambivalent relat- 
ionship with a French music critic, 
to the lunatic fringe of mauve-haireo 
black mystic band-leader Sun-Ra: « 
aim to bypass this whole planet . 
Another film concerned with a philo- 
sophy of life more than of music u 
Talmaie Farlow by .Lorenzo De Stw\ 
no, a story in scrapbook form of ttie p 
guitarist nora North Carolina who play* 
ed with Charles' Mingus in hto ireyoty 
But for pure muBicATdelight, BIx: 
none of them play like him yet, the 
lovingly researched biography pt tnc 
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was Janies B. Brown's 

Wasn't That a Time, about the 1 Wg 


. WSW. antt 
; Wor,. 77ip- 
u .dlefru;, film . 





Jt & S -fl^t-day \ £\ . Salvador ■ might 
r • • .bave bcen expected fo present A gefi- 

•’ : jchabtjp^aubJettT for i directors 

1 oreheifM nSy - Dfe|fo J tie Is .Texete Wl .Sdlitfidor . r 
People JilY«) ,? ’*ihd^lerm 
-SSSl'ft-W ah^^\yAscotif*lloj (ElSal- 
-Vadort ‘‘Aflolher Vfebuim?), but, these' 
Iflflifyihg .documentaries '‘byi 


Atadfzej -Wajda on' A.Qen era fo/vand 
Canal, fri -his Th* Beads Qf One’ 
Rosm. i retired miner refuse to be 
evicted from hls.mudr-foved' cottage 
fo-maltp. way for' a bleak develop- 
rfwm. pf ^ tower-blocksi marchlni 
acro^ What he refers to fr out 
lato-lamentcd- Folajid?. Silesia is ’A 
sooty, mdustrial part of Poland, but' 



owiji; weird beauty ; on film, The 
. niinetlon outside and the neat tradi^ 

t ons indoors makd! aiieat diagram ot 
thd film’* wider interests 1 without 1 .dis- 
turbing its comic, t^ace, ->v. 

o •■•■ k 

JW Menzel of Grephdsiovaktafhas 
preti^sly cpllabotated wife thetivrit- 
' er’ .Bohumll f Hrabal on - Cldsely \ 
QMtVed :- 


Serbs. 1 The film Is transparently par- 
tisan In deciding Whose side .the vital 
life-forces are oh: the cabaret of a 
remote-controlled dlldp and a n&ked 
ninfcteon-year-old Is alone worth 'the 
. pried of admission. • : • 

, ■ f To redress . the: sexist 1 balance* 
Ithert Was Cojirile Field’s Rosie the 
Riveter, Whi<:h headed the festival's 
American 'Independent* section, ; Afr 
ter Pearl Harbor, America-' recruited ! 
thousands of w°oien to Heavy indus- 
try fo fill tl\e gaps left by the call-up* 
and Rosie takes the . stories of five 
Women keeh-to try more -demanding 
. WOrk’ than tiih' MOpgii-I/waitresS-jobs 
op offer in' pre-war America. The 
, warmth ; and nin ; of the girls is finely . 


nut" iinaim vne, pwu*. ■...ji..'. 

• r quartet who popularized, 
^Goodnight, Irene" amtmg otlw 
things, before being blacklisted^ 

• • McCarthyites. During the film, agrano 
reunion concert at Carnegie Maun 
organized, providing a lucky 'climax » 
the chronkde. The fflm was very MW 
upstaged at the festival by its . 
modest recreation of the life 
achievements of Malvina 

• songwriter-activist who wrote, •"*£. 

Htiw They Done To The. Rain. ••• 
“Uttie Boxes’’. . : . . •. 

r a ■ 


&M. 


contrasted - with; Inane ' propaganda 
.films 'of the- period. «v ; ..v :< r ■ 

'•'X/ '*' ■ 'dudes Japanese films about -tm 

•;;-:The.w» sefetjori 4 the festival Was period. : and rt LesUe; Howiff*. •: ", 
flovotcd to ^al| nlanner- Of- American • feMpectfve, f -/j i\'v 
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Through the Pillars of Hercules 


By Redmond O’Hanlon 


Famous Books In Science 
British Library 

Beneath the white and gold heliocen- 
tric ceiling of the King's Library, the 
British Library has mounted a startl- 
ingly ambitious ten-case study in the 
history of science. Ranging from the 
long-legged and red-lipped young girls 
with wings who are cranking the four- 
teenth-century planets round their 
orbits within the crystal spheres in 
Harleian MS 4940, f.28 Lo tractat del 
breviari d’amore, to Rutherford's 
altogether less enticing paper in The 
Philosophical Magazine for 1919 
announcing the splitting of the atom, it 
encompasses astronomy, physics, che- 
mistry, biology, geology, mathematics 
and engineenng. 

The airborne executive damsels give 
way all too quickly to the first of the big 
books; the De revolutionibus orbium 
coelestium, Nuremberg, 1543, here 
laid open at a diagram of the circling 
planets, with ‘SOLrprinted firmly at the 
centre - the work which it took Coper- 
nicus seventeen years to write (and a 
further eleven to be persuaded to 
publish in foil) and a copy of which 
reached him on his death 6ed. There 
are, however, one or two early sur- 
prises. Walfea in by the towering cages 
of the King’s Books, which serve to 
remind us just how many volumes in 
the history of science have not been 
quite so famous (Smith, Insects of 
Georgia Eng. and Fr.), it is comforting 
to discover that one or two have none 
the less surreptitiously slipped into the 
exhibition itself. The Guild-book of the 
Barber-Surgeons of York, Egerton MS 
2572, is not a famous book, but equally 
ceitainly it was a famous advance for 
all of us when the medical doctrines it 
retailed were superseded. From Galen 
out of Aristotle an unfortunate male 

• patient stands naked before us, his 
blood draining away down twenty 
lifelines into Dalloons of mistaken 
Instruction - directions as to where to 
make the appropriate silts for . 
bleeding. 

So it is a relief to hoar Paracelsus- 
(Theophrastus Bombastus von 
. Hohenhoim) declare In BQcher und 
Schrlflen, Basle, 1588, and not before 
time, “I have not patched up these 
books after the fashion of others from 
Hippocrates, Galen or anyone else: 
but by experience, the great teacher. I 
have composed them. Specific dis- 
' - oases were to be treated oy specific 
chemical remedies and not by attempt- 
. ; lrig to right a theoretical imbalance of 
■ the four humours, not eVen by the 
'■ cupping of the York frpntal append- 
age.. And it is a relief r too, to watch 
the beginnings of anatomical dissection 
■ (via one of the earliest examples of 

* .. . colour printing) in Johannes de 
.. i- Ketham’s Fasclculo dl Medlcina, 
•v*.' T 'Venice, 1493, even if the means used 

arenot. as yet, particularly specific- an 
; ' uutoize, .curved butcher’s knife in the 
bond of a- surgeon with rolled U P 
sleeves hovers above, the chest of a 
' cofpfcewyhbse toes appear to twitch at 

• the tight, and under whose last resting- 

• ' of a trestle-table a wicker egg- 

• basket aits, awaiting the excised parts. 



publish. It was left to Edmund Halley, 
then twenty-two, to pay for the pub- 
lication of the Prlncipta and to see 


through the press the book which 
stated the four laws of motion and the 
essentials of classical dynamics, de- 
monstrated the “frame of the system of 
the world" which went unchallenged 
for over 250 years (until Janies Clerk 
Maxwell's papers of the 1860s. in Case 
Ten) and which was potent enough, 
when applied to calculate the ccntri- 


One of the earliest depictions of an anatomical dissection, In one of the . 
earliest examples of colour printing - four colours laid on by means of 
stencils. The picture comes from Johannes de Ketham’s Fasclculo di 
* Medlcina, Venice, 1493, in the exhibition reviewed here. 


However, one of the early results of oesenoes tne myswnes oi vcmumuig, 
®». research, a gothic giant neatly /smelting, assaying and piunping; the 
“fyed to reveal his musculature, then . preparation of saltpetre and nitric acid; 


ri&ht-hand comer, opposite the col- 
umned arms of the Medlds, in the 
elaborate illuminated margins of C. 
Pliftius $ecundus, Historic Naturalls, 
Nicola Jenson, 1472, Pliny’s com- 
pilation of all the learning of the 
ancient world, in which he quotes and 
carefully acknowledges over 400 au- . 
thoriiies and which remained a stan- 
dard work of reference throughout the . 
Middle Ages. 

Turning to' more practical concerns, 
we are presented with illustrations of a 
mining district In Saxony - Brueghel- : 
esque pictures of miners working In a 
forest which the wolves have on| y ju s1 
.left, pushing wooden trucks along 
wooden rails, diverting streams down 
wooden troughs and rewarded, it 
would by A glimpse tfoough the 

well-made window of a solid log-cabiq 
of a plump Saxon matriarch and her 
outsize' baby in De re metdlllca by 
Georg Bauer, Basle, 1556.. The work 
• describes the mysteries of ventilating, 
smeltimz, assaying and pumping; the 


comes lurching towards us out of an 
entirely unbotner'ed Swiss landscape, 
or turns sideways, the flowing meat on 
his bones labetiea A-Z, sleepwalking, 
despite his lack of eyelashes, back to 
grotto in the pages of De humanl 
corporis fabrlca, Basle, 1543; for 
Andreas VesaUus, unlike Galeri. who 
relied only oh animals,' really: did 
wfeect human, bodies with .exactness 


, , •< the age of twenty-nine published 
’ Jjgjkst attempt at a complete and- 
V/ account M human aha’tomy. . 

> ,/^. n °d towards natural history fol- 
:! / • i^and the- exhibition Suddenly 
in a blaze of rich colour and 
I-: ,'v. j?9 ntJUS tietatl, a resplendent mal- 
»: h 1 fegal : hare,' A shepherd and 

I ,< f - wfPberdcss engaged ill a little natural -' 
'Qf.'tfielr '. a OW|B foP 

i : u.’v ' " 


the manufacture of glass, sulphur and 
alumj and the detection of minerals 
using magnetic needles. 

Less peacefully ; De re mllttarl. Vero- 
na, 14ft, by. Roberto Valtuno, en- 
gineer to Simsmondo Malatesta, Lbrd 
of Rimini, the “first printed book with 
illustrations of a technical character", 
contains all the usual engines for. 
priding us v out of our castles, lobbing 
rocksinto our tower bedrooms, pr fpr 
turning our battlements into , a race 
- fradefof rolling bails of marble; but it 
also features' designs' for ia ; . tank, a 
diver’s suit, paddle-wheels' and 8 Hfe 
belt-irid. indeed, when Leohafdd.was 
chief engineer to CCsare Borgia; : he 
possessed a copy, and some;, of his 
drawings seem to Owe fo Valturio more 
( th«i the(r n3^re;inspiratioo. ; : -' :' 


The wprks of Kepler, Galileo and 
Newton pass before our- admiring eyes 
with*an astonishing display of intellect- 
ual power. Johann Kepler Is com- 
memorated with Astronomia nova ,, 
Prague, 1609. In which two of his three 
laws of planetary motion were . 
announced: and. Galileo Galilei. with - 
Sldereus Nunclus, Venice, 1610, the 
pocket-size, twenty-four page Starry 
Messenger in which he reported the 
results of his sweep of the heavens with 
the newly Invented telescope improved 
by his own .modification 8 ' Th? book . 
also Included his discovery of the four 
satellites of Jupiter (the Copernlcan 
■ System In miniature), . the countless 
stars of the Milky Way. • and the ■ true . 
fare pf the moon, '’full pt irregularities, ■ 
uneven, full of. hollows .and protuber-, ” 
anceir . His Dlalogo j v . delude maSsl- . , 
ml slsteml del mondo , tolemaico t 
coperntcano, Florence, 1632, is also 
here, the book which met. the two chief 
objections to hellocentridty, stellar . 
parallax and the vertical fall of terrest- 
rial bodies, and which caused him to be 
tried by the Inquisition, confined to his ' 
estate' at Areetri, and forced to publish 
his Discorsl e dlmonstrazlonl matema- 
Hche in Leyden :(1638); j . ' . 

• .The^ Discorsl, nsll Weli-known.ire 
the foundation of the experipiqrital and 
mathematical : scierite of -i dynanure 
which, - with Kepler’s work, is the. 
intellectual ancestor of the Newtonian 
universe .< Phtlosoph iae naturallsprinci- < 
pia ■ mat^marfcfl J| I^ndpn/1687 L and 


fugal force of the moon and the 
gravitational force exerted by the earth 
on the moon, to produce a theoretical 
orbit which actually matched the 
moon's observed orbit. The Optlcks is 
a collection of papers proving that 
while light is composed of lights of 
different colours, and concerned with 
sorting out the rainbow, the aberra- 
tions of lenses, Newton's rings, and the 
double refraction of Iceland spar. The 
Treflii5e5 were added to show Leibniz 
that Newton knew all about the dif- 
ferential calculus before he did. 

Dotted near these three major 

E ta nets are lesser stars: Francis 
lacon's magisterial and none too im- 
aginative insistence on experiment and 
observation, for instance, and his naive 
but productive ideal of co-operative 
inquiry, are set out in Instauratio 
rnagna. Novum Organum, slve Indicia 
vera de Inlerpretailone naturae, Lon- 
don, 1620, complete with an engraved 
frontispiece showing a ship of tne line 
surrounded by a whale, a dolphin and 
something suspiciously like an unveri- 
fied monster of the deep, sailing ging- 
erly out from the Old World, through 
the Pillars of Hercules, towards new 
discoveries. 

Robert Boyle ranks very high with 
two books displayed - his New Experi- 
ments Physlco-mechanical touching the 
Spring of Air, Oxford, 1662, in which 
he examined the basic physical prop- 
. erties of air and announced his law that 
the volume of a gas At constant temper- 
ature varies- inversely with the press- 
ure, and The Sceptical Chymfst, Lon- 
don. 1680 (disgracefully, a second 
edition) in which he expounded his 
“mechanical philosophy" that matter Is 
composed of different corpusdta, each 
identical group of which constitutes a 
chemical element. . . 

But it Is Robert Hooke, undoubted- 
ly, who Visually steals this entire, very 
large, show. The man who, looking 
down his microscope at a flea, marvel- 
led at " the mechanlck power which 
Providence- has immured within these 
ljvlng wajh of Jet" certainly, preserved 
his delighted amazement intact in his 


His own magnificently bold engraving 
of a Oy buzzes for our attention. It 
menaces iis with eyes like: moons In 
nets; it is tusked like a wart-hog, 

■ homed, like a rhino,, quilled like a 
porcupine; it . seethes with offensive 
weaponry right down to. its suckers; 
...ami. ', -z ; . ; ,Zv 
. , ., All the ’hi hdei- 1 part ] . of ft s body . i s 
/" cover’d in a mpst cprious blue shin- 
: ing armour/ looking exactly likq a 
polish'd piece of steel brought to that 
blue: colour by.- annealing, all 'ot 
which- armour fo yery: thick bestuck 
with’ Abundance of tapering bristles, 

. . . Bitch as grow oh its back, £> & visible 
; 1 enough In the figure •' 

- /.ICtie exhibition tHljn jnbVeS rapfdly 
forward towartfe . pdr-: own .times, 
: fee books ifoemselvtw becoming more 
ifamlMor* W -dWyeries they first 
: announced to. the World still paving 
: I obvious effects in qur lives/ the . con- 
troversies they orttufed. Still sometimes 
: . tb vested . with real rtnot Ipn ,' and ' the 
attitude of mind whlqh brodoced thfcm 
, one we. share; trt ; bipldgy , I,inpaeu8 is. 
/•honoured for ? bis (great system, oi 
.. / datsvflcatibn by'fekual characteristics 


■ ourso flight. Abo ttolWatlses offhe 
.Strides and Magnitude .of, Curvilinear, 
fieures. ljondon, 1704; Indicate New- 

...I. n..H. mnicu nlswln thp Kiclnrv nf, 


; ton’s own massy placein the history pf -. 
: sderire. He hadfermiUatedhfs.theory ; 
of universal gravitation by about 1665 
but- was te no Uridigrtned l ,huny : to ; 




ixioif tecleiicj Ctomfe de Buffon/for 
his equally Impressjye general SurVey 
pf ■ .natural ■ , niatofl) In ■ , forW-foui 
. vdiumbX inwhlch osixQdted tloypr- 

■ lyb^tweenradipal eyolill ion irV hfefew 
’ and' orthpabXcreatfon/^re(alrt ng hfr 
'.->■ '' - ,.••• . -! ;/ 


The Augustan Age 

K. Chisholm 
and J.Fergu8on 

Trite anthology Is a compilation of 
primary sources in translation, 
covering Roman politics, art, 
literature, social history, and 
philosophy. There are numerous 
inscriptions, many translated Into 
English for the first time. Illustrated 
£22.50 paperback £12.60 

Manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible 

Bruce M. Metzger 

In this book Prolessor Metzger 
considers the details ol 
palaeography aBthey apply to 
Greek version b of the Old and New 
Testament. He discusses the 
orlglnsof the Greek alphabet, the 
pronunciation of Greek, the 
m ak I ng of ancient boo ks, 
transcribing of Greek manuscripts, 
and special features of Biblical 
manuscripts. Illustrated £14. 50 

Julian and 
Hellenism 

Edited by Polymnia 
Athanaesldai-Fowden 

This book tells the story of the 
transformation of a reclusive and 
schola rly adolescent In toa 
successful general and an 
audacious social reformer. The 
author traces th e sequence of the 
Emperor Julian's responses to 
inner and outward challenges, and 
dwells on the tensions and 
confllots that each new choice 
created for him. £17.50 

Religion and the 
People of Western 


Hugh McLeod 

In. the years between the French 
Revolution and bur own limes : 
there has been widespread revolt 
egai net the various official 
dhurohes that emerged triumphant 
from the turmoil of the Reformation 
and the Counter-Reformation. Dr 
McLeod looks at tha religious - 
movements and at tha'lncreaajng 
difference between the religious , 
life of the working class and that of 
the urban middle class In the 
growing towns and cities, and In . 
the countryside, £8,95 c v 
Oxford Paperbacks £5,96 

Councils 
and Synods 1 

With other Documents. 
Relating to'tha English : 
Church. Volume I (Parts I- 
and II) A.Q'i 871 rl 204 • 

Edited by Dorothy / . 
WhiblpcK, Martin Brett ; 
arid Christopher 
N.L. Brooke • 

. This volume la designed to fill the • 
.gap between theQonclualonofthe 
English section of Haddah and . i 
8tubb’s CouhoUs end i : . r- ' 1 ' . . . 
Eoote8laatfcal Documents " 
(18B9-7fi),and Couhoifaand 
Synod a with Other Documents, ,: m * 
relating to the English Church 
Volume li edited by Sir Maurice^-' 
Powlckeand RrofessorC.R/’V- 
Cheriey published 


University Press 


Hi , 
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(Famous Books In Science continued ) tt | p _ i.L „ 

good name but losing his credibility, by electromagnetic induction. And his U.U13 

H is book , Hbtoirenaturelle , ginirale ei demonstration that polarized light is - - 

particuliire , Paris, 1744-85 is open at a affected by a magnetic field inspired ' D TI , , TT . 
plate of the Ousmderou, a bearded James Clerk Maxwell towards the By ri&rolu HODSOn 

monkey uncannily like a member ol calculation of the four differential 

the French Academy and seeming to equations which formed the basis of Incident at Tube HUI 
suggest that he has in mscif built the hut the theory of electromagnetic waves. Hampstead Theatre 
which stands behind him. And ol brought electricity and light within the 


something beautiful and touching - is 
so brief, so unemphatic that many 
people do not even notice that it is 
there, taking the last scene to be an 
experiment in the theory advanced in 
The Browning Version .that an anti- 


which stands behind him. And ol brought electricity und light within the climax can sometimes 

course Charles Darwin is here with On scope of dynamics, and allowed physic- " 1 1 ‘ effective, whereas it 

the Origin of Species, London, 1859. al phenomena to be considered in Robert East's play is directed by c, ' max at a ll« but a dimax, in which 

For geology, really only William^ terms that were not mechanical. They Harold Pjnter, and reflects many *!“ author demonstrates his thesis 

Smith is included, the lowly surveyoi aIso formed a readv-made framework pinterian interests: marital betrayal. between coming 

who noticed that each melt stratum >°r the results of William Konrad f nr nvamnip anH tnHo^rt hi/ and finding out the 


that it is their duty to find out the 
truth. The coroner (Michael Forrest! 
corrects him; their duty is to discover 
the cause of death. This indeed he 
does, and accurately; nevertheless 
half his verdict Is wrong. The truth 


climax can sometimes be surprisingly lies elsewhere than in his amplifvJno 
effective, whereas it is not an anti- statement. ’ “ 


for example, and lodgers who by 


contained fossils peculiar to itself, and Roentgen's accidental discovery of turns tell Ion a anecdotes marked by often a great guff 
one of whose meticulous and beautiful X-rays, here dramatically illustrated internal inconp r,, '* u dwHiM anH Tube Hill is shi 


one of whose meticulous and beautiful 
maps from his pioneer geological sur- Wl, h a p. 
vcy of Britain is displayed. Even J'3J 1 * nor 
Charles Lyell is absent, but at least The . _ e 
Origin is open at the magnificent 1896-97 
beginning of Chapter Ten, “On the Three 


obsession and 


oming to a decision 
t the truth there is 
ulf fixed. Incident at 
said to be Robert 


It is to be found in a series of 
flashbacks that reveal the back- 
ground of Hopkins's life, and seem 


i from his pioneer geological sur- w*h a photograph of the ghostly, bony an j n fj nite now oF words, and are Easl 5 firsl P 1 ®?- and 11 is as I,ke| y *° 

of Britain is displayed. Even l l 3l« nor ?' a colleague s hand, from bewildered into inexplicability It be misunderstood and dangerously 

les Lyell is absent, but at least The ,25“ eMie ncuc Art von Sirahlen" prcS enis its story in a manner that underrated as was the first London 


to be | but chiefly are not) the back- 
ground of the life of his landlord, 
John (Michael J. Jackson). For all 


presents its story in a manner that unuerruiwi " w « 1 
the first-night audience seemed to P* a y of ,ls director. 


John's subduedly randy escapades it 
is his hurt and neglected wife Helen 
(Alison Fiske) who arouses pas- 


sion; and this, a matter which the 


beginning of Chapter Ten, On the Three profoundly impressive papers baffling; for half of it is told It opens in a coroners court. An author treats with extreme subtlety 
Geological Succession of Organic follow: Max Planck’s "Zur Thcorie des after the fashion of the nouveau ro- inquest is being held on Henry Hop- is where the coroner goes wrong It 

Beings 1 ', which makes plain Darwin’s Gesetzes der Encrgieverteilung im man (Pinter’s own fashion), in which kins (Maurice Denham), an elderly, is where the audience may go wrong 

indebtedness to him. Normal spectrum" , 1900, firstly, in the author knows no more than the unemployed and discouraged actor, too, for it is easy to take John* 


In medicine, loosely defined, Ed- which he stated 
ward Jcnner Is celebrated for his and absorbed, r 


tated that energy is emitted words his characters speak, and half Undoubtedly Hopkins might shoot adventures for the erotic centre of a 

led, not In continuous inde- ,n , t * ie manner of a work by an himself through tne head in a tunnel play to which they are no more than 

icihid i»irt/iii tv htn l n email author-as-God, who knows every- on the Undcrornund. and un. rn»inm; nn 


discovery of vaccination (the evils of finitely divisible currents but in small. author-as-God, who knows every- on the Underground, and un- 
wind) an ageing Alfred Russel Wallace discrete indivisible units or quanta - a to ing P u,s his cards on the doubtcdly when the police find 

was still mistakenly denouncing in The theory which helped to explain wave- ta ble. Furthermore, the plays vital where he has run, his landlord is 

Wonderful Century as late as 1900) length, the specific heats of solids, the couple of phrases occur in the one uncommonly eager to enter the lun- 

wiilt An Inquiry Into the Cattses ana photochemical effects of light, the P art , °‘ Hie drama, and the vital nel before the Inspector, the fatal 


Effects of Variolae Vaccfture, London, orbits of electrons, the wavelengths of mciaeni m me otner; ana inis vital shot being fired before he catches for the big scene (which is also such 

179K. open at a painting or the once- the lines of the spectrum, X-rays, the incident - its pitiful indecency trails- up with him. The coroner regards a tiny scene) between Helen and the 

fair hand of a milkmaid now pustulat- velocity of rotating gas molecules and 1 torm ®“ ™ finesse of the dialogue this as suspicious; the Inspector old and desperate actor, neither 

ingwlthcowpox; Louis Pasteur, for his the distances hetween the particles of a ai ? , the delicate playing of Alison does not. It is here that the Mme Duras nor the director himself 

bringing to birth of bacteriology, with crystal. Albert Einstein then shakes Ills Fiske and Maurice Denham into Inspector (Roland Oliver) remarks could have written it better. 


the fascinating and skilful decora- 
tion. Incident at Tube Hill is essen- 
tially the sort of play that Marguerite 
Duras might have written, for she 
also does not despise melodrama. As 


the ~ ,, tfdmoire sur la fermentation great shaggy head 'with the sample 

appelta lactique" (1857); and Ignaz paper “DieGrundl age dc allgerneihen ITjllifiry fUn * 

Philipp Semmelweiss for his heroic Relativltfitstheorie" from the Annalen f lllC " 

Insistence that the (usually fatal) der Physik for 1916. Developing Max- ° 

puerperal fever in his Vienna mater- well's equations, which had correlated 

nity hospital was caused by doctors' light and electricity and introduced -n v Hprmlnno ¥ oo. 

putting their unwashed hands into fields of force to replace Newtonian ncniuoue 

women to examine them before child- theories of action-at-a-distance, Ein- 

birth. Semmelweiss’s Die Aetiologie, stein set out to integrate gravity into his 

der Begrljf und die Prophylaxis des “physical reality . . . thought of as Fly is Drowning 

Klndbettjfeberx, Budapest, Vienna nnd represented by continuous fields, gov- °BC TV 
Leipzig, .1861, reports & five-sixths erned by partial differential equal- ssss=a ■ s= 
reduction in mortality once com pul- ions”. He concluded that matter itself 

sory washing in calcium chloride solu- is & form of energy - that a quantity of Virginia Fly is a virgin in her t 
tion had been introduced. Karl -Ernst energy equals tnc product of mass living primly in the Surrey si 
von Baer is remembered for his inves- times the square of the velocity of light, with her prissy, bossy, pi 
tigation of the eggy mysteries of Such a theoretical astonishment can mother and her weak, atfable 
embryology; and Sigmund Freud wan- only be matched by the improbability (“I was very fond of Mozart til 
ders m like a ban dream with Die of the final practical demonstration mother threw away the j 
Traumdeuiung, Leipzig and Vienna, which succeeds it, in Ernest Ruther- phone”). She teaches art, thou 
1900. ford’s “Collision of alpha Particles with only see her staring out of the 

In chemistry, Joseph Priestley and Light Aton “” Philosophical window, wears neat severe cl 

Antoine Laurent Lavoisier win their -Magazine for 1919. Rutherford had and goes to concerts with an i 


virgin gap 


large field breast high in buttercups - Anna Massey goes through Angela 
I’ll see this beautiful young herds- Huth's silly ana vulgar play with 
man - he’ll lash the buttercups with a wry-faced steely sadness which just 
his stick in a titillating sort ol way”) about carries it, and everyone works 
in an interview with "Geoffrey Wis- hard: the gallery of stooges that sur- 
dom", & media monster or self- round Virginia is energetically play- 
regarding pseudishness. Then Charlie ed, especially by Bruce Boa as Char- 
turns up for his London visit lie ana Noel Dyson ns Mrs Fly. The 
and for the long-awaited seduc- design by Paul Joel and the direction 
tion. He is another Kind of monster, by Mark Cullingham are scrupulous, 
complete with red braces, lascivious But these don't disguise the thinness 
yodelling laugh, foul table manners of the writer’s imagination and the 
and, as it transpires, a wife and uneasy clash (especially Awkward on 
children. On the rebound from that television) between caricature and 
disaster, Virginia meets a smooth realism. The cliche of the repressed 
rich salesman to whom she's intro- spinster dreaming of u a terrible pas- 
duced by Mrs Thompson, a fat sen- sion” is so superficially treated as to 
timental vulgar lady who tipples, be offensive: surely this subject 
yearns for her long-vanished teas, in should have had its day, unless it is 
the Ritz with 'Teal gentlemen”, to be dealt with more profoundly 
affects' aj posh . accent which keeps and precisely than it is nere. The 
slipping, and becomes very chummy peripheral' fchbracters are 'carelessly 


the conservation of matter, nnd John reports that alpha particles. In collision 


with her prissy, bossy, prurient yodelling laugh, foul table manners 
mother and her weak, atfable father and, as it transpires, a wife and 
(“I was very fond of Mozart till your children. On the rebound from that 
mother threw away the gramo- disaster, Virginia meets a smooth 
phone”). She teaches art, though we rich salesman to whom she's intro- 
only see her staring out of the studio duced by Mrs Thompson, a fat sen- 
window, wears neat severe clothes, timental vulgar lady who tipples, 
and goes to concerts with an elderly yearns for her long-vanished teas, in 
but attractive German Jewish profes- the Ritz with 'Veal gentlemen”, 
sot of music. At' night, though, she', affects' a- posh accent which keeps 
has wild erotic dreams of a hand- slipping, and becomes very chummy 


I in A New System of fiem the nuclei of hydrogen atoms. 
Philosophy, Manchester, Ntmlear fission had finally made the 
it Is the physicists who a Jcnemlst’s dream come true: one 


- Dalton for the atomic theory which he wth nitrogen atoms liberated from 
propounded in A New System of fiem the nuclei of hydrogen atoms. 

• Chemical Philosophy, Manchester, Ntmleur fission had finally made the 

1808, but It is the physicists : who . a chemist’s dream come true: one 
dominate the closing stages of Ibis e ^ ement bad changed into another, 
visual bibtiographicaThistory. Boldly selected, well displayed and 

* Michael Faraday.is remembered .for especially lucidly and carefully ex- 
his Experimental Researches In Elec-, plained, this is a magnificent exhibition 
rr/d/y. London, 1839-45; in which he of the real riches, the intellectual 
described his generation of electricity splendours of scientific history, 


some young man bursting into her with Virginia's mum, The try for observed stereotypes - the coarse 
bedroom (rather as in those Black love and passion with Ullck is American, the sensitive cultured 


Magic advertisements), and she has another failure - jealous wife bursts 
been waiting for twelve years for her into the Habitat bedroom just too 
American penfriend Charlie to come soon - so, at last, after seeing the 
and marry her - or “at least seduce” nice professor give a magnificent lec- 
her. ture on Mahler, she agrees to marry 

him, and lets mother dress her up in 


German professor, 


shabby- 


genteel pub lady - and though there 
are some snappy one-liners, most of 
the dialogue is banal and derivative. 


In the purple 

By Patricia Craig ; 

True Confessions - 

Gate Cinema, Russell Square - 


spects, "for the good of the church”. 
It’s also for the good of the church 
that a shady, overweight magnate. 


, . . ... . him, and lets mother dress her up in Details are continually unconvino- 

This quiet existence is broken into pink for the wedding. But though Ing. There are all sort of irritating loose 
by a television crew making a pro- the Professor’s jolly violinist friend onds. And the play's attempt to negoll- 
gramme about premarital love - or, urges her to bury her dreams, Virgi- ate between inner sadness and social 
8 U# Vl $ , *!ii i ®..- Ca 4 e i’ _T e 1 ?„ L 1, P * 8 % knows she is doing the wrong comedy requires at once more authen- 

( “You d fill the virgin gap, ! Virgi- thine: she’s never had “a perfect tidty in externals and more knowledge 
nia airs her fantasies (“111 be In a love*. ' *. of character and emotions. 

. V • ■ •/ . Among this week’s contributors 


1 •: DuiEl £ R ' books include The Sir Harold Hobson is an Honorary 

True Conte**. : • SS& P, “"- ° f ori «> ^ Oxford, 

Gat. Cinema,. RuBoll Squom ; , : ™ ' ' Mrawra. Howaxo Is Resius Profes- 

■ TIT , - r ' Arnold BeicHMAri’s books include sor of Modem History fn the Uni- 

PvK ^Pbnrutlg tlile on, Ulu Gras- Tom ^peHacJ? known a thing or two M " e Uu AboUl A,,,erica > 1972 - versity of Oxford. . 

T,J. B iNVON>;a Fellow of Wadham Bn* 


with ideas 
roption, r 
wounds, j 
story ' (basi 
Oregory. D 


lecturer ip French a 
te of Further EdtiCa 


G. B. Milner Is Professor of 
Austronesian Studies at the School tor 
Oriental and African Studies, London. 

Redmond .O’Hanlon has recently 
completed a study of Joseph Conrad 
.and Charles Darwin, " 

R. A. Peace is professor of Russian 


Thi Auden Getiefation: UteMiufe D A vib QUinn was Prbfessor.of Mod- 


P 






1979. . '• . 

>B is co-edfior of ^ Historical , b^ published next spring.' •* • Carol Rumbn’s collection of poenri 

"" Sp, Lbach'i book, include ^ P“Wl«hed earlier 

■ ’ . GenesbasMyth, 1970. and culture and - ■ „ . *: ;/•:*. t n 

Giddbns’s books IncJiide Communication, 1976. , ^ onn 


Giddbns's boolis include <-ommmucMon, 1976. 0erman 

HnMoms l “’* ei “^ E ° wen: on 1 _ Uow of 

''' Estimation was published earlier this Nicholas Shrimpton Is. a Fellow of 




Lady Margaret Hall. 

Julian Symons’s most recent cri®® 






to the editor 
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A nthnlnai 7 inCT staged, and expressed them, not only as the British order of recording 
ZlllUlUlUgiZfUlg m his copious stage directions, but dates when given as numbers is diffe- 

r'hvictinn VprCA ( a 6 ain ,lke Vcrdi ) in a stream of rent from lhe American way, there is 

V^llI lairiaia ▼ ci ov "production books” and pamphlets a trap with such dates for the un- 

Sir - J. M. Cameron's review of which be pressed on theatrical man- wary. Also. I would hope that this 
mv aniholoBV (November 27) was agements. The notion that his now- error won’t be picked up elsewhere 
EuS" ( guuLu°, und'som” '«"<>"• Pl>"» «>“'■! “nccivublv from M, Orcc/s book and be per- 
of his objections I ruefufly concede, have meant, "Put an irrelevant and pehiated. 
u ]« rnie that John Mason Neale disfiguring coat of paint on my per- DAVID A. JASEN. 


Oi nis uuicuiuiu * vvuvwiw. 

It is true that John Mason Neale SSf 11 ?"* 


DAVID A. JASEN. 
Long Island University, Greenvale, 
New York 11548. 


Doem; ana i ougm noi io nave uver- “ - — .. **■— 

looked Norman Nicholson. Probably him te ing Liszt in the very same 
too the Welsh presence should have ,ette f> * have written tolerably com- 

should like *to ^ >rr ^ |ance °f Tannhduser, and have Andrei 

b d cuX lf against some of his - Voznesensky 

other cavtlsi the theatres which have ^ u & t the J . 

(I) He asks how it is possible I score. I hope this will be of use; I Sir, - I find it very odd that 
should have represented C. H. send you herewith half-a-dozen Michael Horovitz (Letters, Novem- 
Sisson and Jack uemo while omitting copies. ,T So much for the quaint idea ber 11) chooses to interpret my gentle 
Yvor Winters and Robert Lowell. 0 f Wagner as a potential, though irony at the expense ot the (largely) 
My friend the late Yvor Winters was posthumous, enthusiast for novet and British audience at Voznesensky’s 
firmly, though I think regretfully, a outlandish perversions of his own Round House poetry reading - an 
non-believer, and none of his poems carefully planned and meticulously audience in which I naturally include 
pretend otherwise. Thus I exclude documented creations. myself - as xenophobic. He is per- 

hlm (nr liter flip rAOsnn that r.nmflrhn r.r> n . .Mm m . nn , > l r . . r 


retend otherwise. Thus I exclude documented creations. 

im for Just the reason that Cameron DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 


pretena otnerwise. inus i exciuae 
him for just the reason that Cameron 
finds good in the cases of Emily 
Bronte and Arthur Hugh Clough, 
Thomas Hardy and Philip Larkin. As 
for the late Robert LoweU, also my 


15 Furlong Road, London N7. 


fectly justified however in taking me 
to task for my misquotation rrom 
“Chagall’s Cornflakes’’. The phrase 
in question is, of course, "Man lives 
for the late Robert LoweU, also my 4 A ucnkii/ifT by sky alone" and not the negative 

friend, since I quote verses by him in AUSCtlWIlZ version which I inadvertently wrote, 

my Introduction, Cameron may be 1 a* A Iliac* for which carelessness I apologize, 

sure that ray exclusion of him, aiiCI tile Allies This nevertheless does not affeclthe 
whether right or wrong, was at all ~ _ Mai ^ n Gilbert in his Ausch- substance of my criticism, which was 
fvents not unconsldereaj Tho trouble ^ ^ M notod ^ t j lat Voznesensky’s repetition of the 

oS reviewer Robert Wistrich (Dewmber phrase is tedious. The sentiment has 
4 >* s& ys that if the RAF were able to a cheap theatricality which suggests 
P a fc 79 of my Trying to Explain Industrial complexes near that Voznesensky tends, even when 

(uarcanet). Auschwitz, they could easUy have des- making a genuine protest, to say the 

(2) Cameron contends that my in- troyed the gas chambers and railway kind of thing that poets are always 
elusion of H. F. Lyte’s "Abide with lines. This Vnot so. When the Air expected to say, and it is perhaps for 
me" is “a plain breach" of my under- Ministry stated that the mission was this reason that he is aUowed, If 
taking to present nothing that is not impracticable, they were stating a under suffrance, to go on saying it. 
poetiy in a rather exacting sense. I fact. Bombing during the war was , . . . . „ 

refer him to a spirited and closely not a precision affair, the area sur-' I do not know what grounds Horo- 
argued appreciation of this poem by rounding a target Inevitably getting a ” tz has for saying that I am more 
J. R. Watson in his Durham Inaugu- blasting also, since about four-fifths ’inward with Brodsky than Voz- 
ral Lecture. given last February and of the bombs never landed within neseiisky. One can only perhaps be 
now in print. five miles of the. target. To destroy buly inward with poets of ones 

• CSV Ha 'finck it “haffUno” that t tb e gas chambers would have ne- own tongue. But that is no reason 
finc “ u r>1 nattung tnat 1 ® t d destrovina the entire not to reBpopd as critically and im- 
should represent Blake by the one ce«‘* ate b gro^ foe mire as | na(iveiy 1J BS pauible to t/finslaUonB 

poem, “JcrusBlem . But my prede- ™ Sen they are pro^nted “poems". 


4 A licnhwif? by sk y alone " and not thc ne 8 at,ve 

/VUSUlTT U* version which I inadvertently wrote, 

on J A Iliac’ for which carelessness I apologize. 

UUU tile /Allies This nevertheless does not affect the 
Sir, - Martin Gilbert in his Ausch- substance of my criticism, which was 
in and the Allies, as notod by your that Voznesensky’s repetition of the 


poem, “Jerusalem’’. But my prede- •“*’ riilfadTwd^t- when they are'presented as’ "poems”, 

cessor Lord David Cecil in 1940 con- JJJJjJj®* ’ n ° Certainly Voznesensky is a more en- 

fe«Hl to uncertainty whother Blake's . th>t fer “ ^gVng ^rfonner than Brodsky, but 

poetry could be called Christian at moment. •*'. fhYny review I was considering, at 

all; Jeniaalem" is the pne poem by Railway lines were, and stUI are, that point, Voznesensky as a poet, 
him which has been Christianized as difficult to destroy from the air. and not aB a "chart-busting folk or pop- 
it were posthumously, by worship- could in any case be repaired almost songwriter/singer”. “Since the stem 
pen who, singing it, give it a mean- overnight. The equivalent to making ^ 0 f poetry calls for words", let us 
ng that perhaps Us author did not a direct hit on a railway line would judae these poets by the orafts- 
rntend, be the piercing of a cotton thread at manKhin and innovation of their lan- 


mu mum ubb occu ^iuibviiuuxcu na oimcuu 10 uoairuy irom iuc an. nuu no t aB B Ctiart-DUSUng IQ 1 K Or pop- 

t were posthumously, by worship- could in any case be repaired almost songwriter/singer”. “Since the stem 
>en who, singing it, give it a mean- overnight. The equivalent to making ^ 0 f poetry calls for words”, let us 
ng that perhaps Us author did not a direct hit on a railway line would judge those poets by the orafts- 
tend, be the piercing of a cotton thread at mgQghip and Innovation of their lan- 


(4) I’m sure Cameron could soon mymn wire a care, 
outdistance me ip knowledge of the f_? r r |S 0 h i t n ^ h f n |^iS 
theology of the Rbfonnaflon; but 
Some years aso when I vfes baptized • jjbo! le in one L 

Into the Anglican communion, ! was snn^unded with eggs 
certainly instructed that Holy Matri- Small . .deviations 
mony is in a Btrict sense a sacrament- appropriate speed, 
of that Church. . height,, and errors in 

.DONALD DAVIE. of wind speed and 


age, and give an outstanding talent 


37235. Mh ’■ crews) meant enormous errors in A . ♦« «.k.» B n W mm P nt 


crews) ' meant 

m tu wnw uis miiiw wa*m»iaiwuu.uiui o iumuiuiu; mu- T to Armu ' nnrolno ih 

strike position. think* about either writer, any state- plication that the anti-war protest S. C nR n 3 ° the 

The "accidental’’ bombing by the ment by an outsider can only be’ movement .was a peculiarly 60s, inte^ntion in- 

SAAF of the Auschwitz camp was hypothetical, as the phrasing of my faddish phenomenon; akin to FloWer . ^ Lv^rimCl or 

mply a normal bombing error. or&al comments made clear. But Power or . a . taste, ‘for Hermann £«njtn was in no way criminal or 

n w THOMAS. one indisputable fact remains. What- Hesse,' I have to t» 6 int out that the ■' . . 


^VfnllvwnnH ’c sarcastically suggests, apropos of 
tt VI 11 a some imagined shift in Hollywood's 

VlpfriSlin 5 dominant ideology, that I now write 

v iv 11 lain a 5 | U( j|y on Hollywood and the New 

claim ’a' le “of ^-^'SaftonalUm 0 SUCl1 U,i '' 8 

droll polemicists. Richard Grenier, the “ a new 

resident film critic nfrnmuu>nitmMvhn OILBERT ADAIR. 


ciaim a reasonaoie compiemem or M _ -new" nminnnikm ■ 

droll polemicists. Richard drenier. the M a new " a ‘“™ inAID 
resident film critic of Commentary who „ - Hi““ ERT ADAIR, 

reviewed my book Hollywood’s Viet- , P^teus Publishing, Sale Place, 
nam (December 4), unfortunately isn’t London WU 


one of them. His facts turn out to be 
rather more original than his opinions; 
and even if it was to be expected that, 
bereft of both ideas and wit, he would 


“Gilbert Adair says modestly in 
his introduction that his work Mias, 


Sir, - Whatever the rhetorical ex- 
cesses of Gilbert Adair's Hollywood’s 
Vietnam, your reviewer Richard 
Grenier's far worse distortions (De- 
cember 4) cannot be allowed to pass. 

Shortness of apace - obviously not, 
incidentally, a problem for Richard 


Grenier, who was permitted by you 
of course, no pretensions to being a to fill over two-thirds of a long re- 
book on the Vietnam war’. But it it view with allocations and personal 
is not about the Vietnam war what is .prejudices which were not only un- 


it about?" Well, as I should have substantiated but also irrelevant - 
thought its title, jacket-blurb and forces me to forego any attempt at a 
above-quoted introduction made comprehensive reply, so I will con- 


sufficiently clear, it is about the 
American cinema's coverage of the 
war - hardly the same thing. 

He reproaches me with canonizing 
the Viet Cong. The fact is, I no- 
where discuss the Viet Cong per se, 
only their various facsimiles in Holly- 
wood films (eg, the snake-eyed 
addicts of Russian roulette depicted 
in 77re Deer Hunter). 

,l The Deerhunter is of course 
Adair’s bite noire — he finds the 
singing of ’God Bless America’ In 
the tragic closing scene ’trumpery’.”. 
Since, apart from that adjective “tra- 
gic" so nonchalantly tossed into his 
sentence, Grenier keeps mum on his 
own evaluation of the scene, one Is 
led to surmise that for him any a 
cappelia rendering of the national 
hymn must, almost by definition, be 
moving. 

Dog Soldiers “is ’fatally comprom- 
ised’ by Relsz’s view of the war as a 
‘trauma’, an .approach which Is simp- 
ly not good enough for Adair.*’ No, 
it isn’t. So what? ; * 1 '• 

“Mr Adair is scornful of. .film- 
makers who know only about dne- 


flne myself to- some of the points 
Grenier makes which do at least 
touch on the concerns of Adair’s 
book. 

Although, in The Deer Hunter , the 
scene of the singing of "God Bless 
America” may, in that it reflects 
accurately America’s craving after . 
Vietnam for a healing sense of unity, 
be more than “trumpery” (as Gren- 
ier criticizes Adair for calling it), 
the film itself must be viewed by any 
objective critic, on similar grounds of 
accuracy, as a film about Vietnam 
(which is the point of view Irom 
which Adair was surely looking at 
it), as not just a piece of “trumpery” 
biit actually an attempt completely to 
rewrite history. The film presents its 
Americans' u heroic escapees from 
apparently inherently and debasedly 
vicious Aslans, while in truth, of 
course, • - H was millions of 
Indochinese who were forced to be- 
come escapees from - or, as often as 
not, mortal or mutilated victims of ~ 
the tortures applied by Americans 
with so much more devastating lack 
of discrimination. Since The Deer 
Hunter does not offer even a hint of 
the massive destruction wrought by. 
Americans in Vietnam, it surely de- 


ma". Certainly I am. Isn't Grenier?, serves, as it would be. accorded by 


Tho book “takes' virtually no 
account of anything -.that has hap- 
pened in South-East Asia since 
1975’’. Sipce m, 


ole [nddentaily, Horovitz says that 
Brodsky is selMranslated. The 
the majority of the poems in his volume 
, n d .A Part of Speech were translated by 


pened in South-East Asia t 
1975", Sipce my brief was to cover 
Hollywood on Vietnam, I|d be grate- 
ful if Grenier would name a si 


ful if Grenier would name a single 
American film dealing with South- 
East: Asia in the post-1975 period (or 
even one that, however peripherally, 
alluded to ‘Pol Pot ot (he boat 
people),. . 

“It is as if the attitudes hr it; had 
been stored in a ' time capsule." 
Leaving aside Grenier's unsavoury im* 
plication that (he anti-war protest 


As to what the Soviet government 
thinks about either writer, any state- 


Wagner 

. Sir, - Peter Conrad (December 4) 
u entitled to adduce whatever evi- 
dence he can End (there isn’t much) 
m support of bis admiration for ope- 


any critic who wished to see the 
truth , rather than convenient and 
apologist lies recorded on the screen,, 
the 'folack marks” awarded it by 
Adair. A concern for at least minim- 
al standards of accuracy is also pre- 
sumably the reason why Apocalypse 
-Now, which does ot s least admit the 
destructiveness of the American 
military machine! In Vietnam, is more 
to’ Adair's "Ukliig", as Richard*. 
Grenier so condescendingly ,puts it •- 
though Apocalypse Now; too, 'Is a 
deeply propagandist film; attempting '• 


deeply propagandist film; attempting 
to persuade its viewers, by showing 
the regular US Army purging its ■ 
“unsound”, Irregular forces, that the 


USAAF of the Auschwitz camp W 
simply a normal bombing error. 

• D. W. THOMAS. 
The Dell, Killay, Swansea. . 


ore or con- 
tentions of 


one indisputable fact remains. What- 
ever harassment Voznesensky has suf- 
fered (and I in no way wish to make 
light of this) hp is still a Soviet citizen. , 
The same canript be ; said ; of Joseph • 
Brodsky, whose- enforced -exile > 
perhaps suggest that the power of his 


Hesse.' I have to p 6 int out that the 
attitudes analysed .in my took are 


As: for the nest of Richard Gran- 


■ P.G.Wodehouse 

oot'Suf a 'advice* 'teethe Sir, - The transatlantic mails have jfngyage Ss been acknowledged, 
performers the M Hsfct to imr attention yom ft ^y na80mew hat xenophobic (ie, 

phrase review of Benny Green s biography ana^mltlc) manner. . 

wSh--*™ ■ * '• of P. G. Wodehouse (October 16). I ■ ...: ■ , -'j 

n<3v ’ 1 crc ^ t - . [something] b e sln ^ved his book and CAROL RUMENS; . 


The Deer Hunter. It Is ihelrs, hot 
mine, Which sebtii to have been 
stored lii a timfe capsule, 


newi’i); 


. read It With consldprable interest. 

.u23L£S l There appears an unfortunate slip- 

W °Sf haV l n 0 th i 8 'in his book on page 128 of a date 
^™ perfo / ipa *SSf * Which he mlsquoS from ray book 
letter Ki n « lhe , ^ (P- O, Wodehouse: A Portrait of a 

BS ,- 10 Jft * CS eptembcr 2. 1852) In )^ MUr 0 «m,ton,, 1975). Mr Green 


whirii he misquotes from my book 


Rhodope;- 

Sir, - “Rhodope that- bum the 
yranrid *- if sho did indeed build the 

' J.u .L.L1.L tl.^ulnti.e rleftlftfl 


: ■ Orehicr appropriates ' the' .next-. It in voui 
three columns .ol rhis review to. sthntiatei 
apprise the' 1 reader .o( . his . i own . quite cle 
meditations oqC the .war. .“My Own ; Mr. .Gre 
view, from quite early on, was that it ‘ . rigour. 
was far. beyond the nation’s capad- .. ■ 

ties, obfr worth the price In blood or iA . 


detached historians to contemplate' 
as a. subject with any objective cer- 
tainly, and' that you therefore- he 
direful to scrutinize Statements about 
It in your columns-- especially unsub- 
stantiated and bpinionated ones from, 
quite clearly- partisan sources ' such .od>< 
Mr , Grenier. - ■ with the greatest. 


money." To be sure,, had it; been 
“worth” such a 1 prick, Grenier wquld 


. . IAN CALLAGHAN. ... 
36 Aubert .Pafk, London N5 ITU. 


,Gtocit’s j ,pnrt arose because 


te ; which 135) / dalied ■ ?i&gg£sr ^ : tJS 1 

the Short Tendytoq lnwwTate^to^.(he 
state that 


•• - ' ; W^ C iX erdi ’- Wchard^. 

: - operiiac- 


Theh j after bemodning Wesjern 
democracies’ pesky freedom -of 
• information, - be- blithely sums up: 

"One 1 of the. more obvious. leswns of .; ir u - a. 

Aflefoalh hard to niiss now - Jit that . 

. . democratic nations can not tight wa rp : M tfS 

1 without rousing the publld ire;!' pne. • . 

wondepi whiclroptitm Gt^flier /Would: ^ 

.< prefer ^tb sacrifice. rimhocir^toMhe : 

1 • &S- •. 

- | v'.r •' ;■ ’ 'i:.* •"*.'*! ,yr;: 1 ■•i ;; 

. -• .. •' V !' J . r.-!'.’i ' -s. j.- • ‘ • .• • + \ '• 1 , . 


To all American readers 
. and sutocrlbers 
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A fist where a face should be 


By Peter Lewis 


ALAN BURNS) 

The Day Daddy Died 

138pp. Allison & Busby. £6.95. 

(Paperback, £2.95). 

0 85031 38l 3 

Tn the aggressive testament verging 
on an artistic manifesto which he 
published in 1970, Alan Burns laun- 
ched a blitzkrieg on orthodox fiction, 
arguing that the novel was the only 
art form that had stood still for fifty 
years. In its mainstream form, the 
novel was an anachronism, and as a 
relic of bygone rationalism and liber- 
alism was utterly irrelevant to the 
chaotic and fragmented world of the 
present. Only a radically new form 
of fiction, presumably of the anar- 
chic kind Bums himself had been 
writing, could hope to interpret con- 
• temporary life. Such Continental- 
and American-Inspired views were 
common enough towards the end of 
the "swinging ’ 7 decade, and were a 
refreshing response to the cultural 
conservatism of the post-war period. 
Had they produced a few major 
literary achievements in England 
which could not be ignored, they 
would not be so easily derided as 
they are now that conservatism has 
reasserted Itself so comprehensively. 

Like B. S. Johnson, with whom he 
is offon linked. Bums acquired his. 
reputation as an innovatory novelist 
or anti-novelist during the 1960s, 
when he published his first four 
books. Charles Marovitz's produc- 
tion of his topical play Palacn at the 
Open Space in .1970 confirmed 
Burns’s status as one of the mast 
interesting writers to have emerged 
during the previous decade, but not 
long after, Robert Nye suggested 
thnt with Babel (1969) Burns and his 
“burnt-out” style had reached a dead 
end: having exhausted the possibilt- 

* ties of oneldiom, Bums would have 
to change course. Bums has certainly 

days, although he has published two 
non-fiction books; The Day Daddy 
Died is his first . novel since The 

■ Angry Brigade, - nearly seven years 
. ®SV 

What gives his new novel the im- 
mediate appearance of an ex- 
perimental work ia the inclusion of 

• eighteen photo-collages by Tan 
BreakweU Interspersed throughout 
the text. These arc neither illuatra- 


gitimate children, all fathered by 
different men. Like Defoe, Bums is 
concerned mainly with outward 
events, with actions and their con- 
sequences, rather than with interior 

f iracesses. Norah goes through men 
only one of whom she marriesl 
much as Moll Flanders goes through 
husbands, but for all her varied sex- 
ual experience Norah retains a kind 
of innocence and integrity. In her 
relationships, she is the one to be 
taken advantage of, but she bears no 
grudges, accepting her unplanned 
pregnancies as part of her purpose in 
life. Her devotion to her large family 
is absolute, and is associated with 
her love for her father, who died 
when she was entering adolescence. 
Her relationship with her father's 
memory is probably the most stable 
one she has. 

Again like Moll Flanders. Norah 
lias a Wonderful ability to survive in 


a hostile world. Her life as a single 
parent is full of extreme hardship, 
privation, and suffering. She Is never 
crushed, even when most of the chil- 
dren are taken away from her for a 
time because of what is interpreted 
as her failure and inadequacy as a 
mother, or when her eldest, self- 
destructive boy, Terry, eventually 
succeeds in committing suicide. 
Norah’s formidable resilience enables 
her to keep looking forward to the 
future with hope instead of back 
with regret and despair. Significant- 
ly, the novel ends on 0 strong upbeat 
with Norah riding high. 

Implicit in Bums's celebration of 
this individualistic, earth-mother fi- 
gure are two very different forms of 
criticism, one social, the other liter- 
ary. Konrad Adenauer once said, 
“The Welfare State is the end of 
welfare", and today the Welfare 
State is under strong attack from 


both Right and Left. Norah's non- 
conformism and independence make 
her a natural victim of the authorita- 
rian and bureaucratic Welfare State, 
and Burns’s novel is in some ways an 
indictment of a nominally democratic 
society which congratulates itself on 
being “caring" while it is actually 
destructive of human happiness ana 
of human beings themselves. Burns's 
anarchic zeal glows beneath the sur- 
face. 

At the literary level, Burns's novel 
about a disadvantaged woman who 
really does have something to moan 
about but does not do so, contains 
an implied attack on a staple of 
contemporary fiction, replete With 
middle-class •neuroses, privileges, au 
pairs, and characters with plenty of 
time to enjoy their frequently self- 
inflicted anguish - a luxury Norah 
cannot afford. Although on the sur- 
face The Day Daddy Died appears to 


be markedly different from Burns's 
self-consciously experimental fiction 
of the 1960s, a strong subversive 
current is felt throughout. Bums has 
found a way of accommodating his 
anarchic vision within a framework 
more appropriate to the 1980s than 
the absurdist paradigms of his early 
books. 

Six Novelists Look at Society, "An 
Enquiry into the Social Views of 
Elizabeth Bowen, L. P. Hartley, 
Rosamund Lehman, Christopher 
Isherwood, Nancy Mitford and C, P. 
Snow” by John Atkins, has just been 
reissued in paperback (284pp. John 
Calder. £3.95.' 0 7145 3863 9). The 
publishers comment that the book Is 
’‘both a study of changes that have 
taken place in English society during 
the crucial half century from 1920 to 
1970, and the effect of such changes 
on the writers in question". 


The freedom from possessions 


By Savkar Altinel 

B. TRAVEN: 

The Carrela 

264pp. Allison & Busby 
(Paperback, £2.95). 

0 85031 392 9 


away as soon as a particular phase of institution of debt slavery. Whatever 
social evolution is over. His work is a peasant or worker needs has to be 
full of the kind of hope that noisier obtained from his master, who lets 


writers fail to offer. 


him have it on credit at four or five 


* The Carreta 
Tr a vcri's six 


point Traven decribes a man dandng 
with a girl at a fiesta with a bundle 

Li. 1 1 _ .« 


is the second of 
so-called “Jungle 


times its real value provided that he . in his hand because there is nowhere 
agrees to receive no wages until the to leave it: 


Jebt is discharged. But before he can 


Novels", dealing with the Mexican pay off one debt a man usually in- 
reyoluhon of 1910, which are now ^ otherS| and he ^ neve f be 


6 85031 392 9 being rehsued; it has all the charac- free. If he ’tries- to run away be is 

® Prt?' “ught and brought back, and the 

Writers who try to avoid the lime- f SfS, V®? lde cost of tracking him down is added 

light normally end up by achieving “ 5 I S. tl L e n . a to the sum he already owes. Moreov- 

notorlety for that very reason. Until er * is always the danger that 

relatively recently, however, little uSJi™ iiiJPlSkJvJSIrtf l v. 8 aftor a certain point he may be sold 

was known in this country about B. ft)?®® J'*]"** thus haa to one of the firms in the mahogany 


He held it whiie they danced. It 
looked foolish, although none of 
the other dancers cared whether a 
man danced with a bundle in his 
hand or a box under his arm, and 
if anyone had given the matter a 
thought he would have said to 
himself that someone who danced 
■with a bundle in Ids hand must 


lowed ny a wen-researched hook by 

rSEsSSs S^.-saraa.- EfittSbSASr. 

ZS sgBaJ 8 ^ J “ v ^ , sUiMittl. 

e’rc&dy ■ ^”1 ' ‘ Ti. ’ I~.il J .-Jn-thp same realistic, matter-of- add to the strength of the Traven 

shed two 1 !??' ft The book is organized found the. fact manner, the poor are -shown .revival. 

*25! Offered the solution. Now it is com- 


masters come across os common oafs 


his arm; similarly he will suffer all 
kinds of indignities and still remain a 
man. This is a funny, sad and deeply 
compassionate novel that is bound to 


the text. These are neither lllustra- who were able to identify him as one 
lions In the usual sense, nor .integral. Otto '.Wieneclro, who had had -an 
elements of the'-noyej; rather, they earlier career as an actor and anarch- 
form a parallel .sequence of images 1st In Germany' under the name of 
which derive, from tbfe'-novel bur do "Ret Marut” before leaving Europe 
-not really add anything to it. The for good in the early 192(te to start a 
visual material may need the text,' now life as a novelist on the other 
but the text does not need the side of the Atlantic. ■ - 


•mod knowledge that Traven lived in 
Mexico, used a post-office box num- 
ber when writing to his various pub- .1 

lishefs, never answered any enquiry JJfPn off' 
concerning' himself, successfully 1 1 vU-CllL 
evaded, all those who went in search 
of him, and died, leaving behind him- BS5SS!5==! * S 
a riddle., The answer to this was n . F 0 „.. D 
found by Wyatt and his researchers, ■ KOulII BUSS 


S Predators and their prey 

earch ‘ IT J 


with his own logic. It might be hard repugnance is directed against /« 
to accept this stage villain if he did forces de Tordre in a more general 
not remain offstage for much of the sense. Pared emerges flhally as the 


MICHEL DEL CASTILLO; 

La null du Die ret 
326pp. Paris: Seuil,. 

Tlie epigraph of Michel del Castillo'S ; 


MUSS' syftSi :*■■**■*-" 

' • ofSo Sh theS su^!?^taiSd MoT ? 'mporjantly, Traven, who zov: "Each of Us is guilty of every- 
miWSSSaSA • n^-iacke^ admirers anywhere else thing towards 

w° T,d » at Jfst hnu a following slightly ungenerous in a work which; - 

eSSdS ■ in ggtato as well and most ofthfi fa Unique, owes more than a pW T*® 

tavtom the novel, itself does not. major-works are back in print. This Ing debt to the wboduhn!t,a gwre 

*ri. ’ 1 Li i,. . • fa a rtosf welcome development, for based on very different assumptions,- bara'y 


book and operate indirectly through 
his effects on the narrator, Laredo. 
Indeed,' the moral crux of the story 
Is the betrayal by ' Laredo' of the 
homosexual school-teacher, an inci- 
dent from his adolescence which he 
comes to understand only when he 


counterpart to Jonas Erda, hero of 
Didler Decoin’s' novel Un policeman, 
Fleeting perhaps the shining 


(reflecting perha r _ 

reputation of the English bobby) sets ' 
out to rizht a trivial wrong in. obedi* 


The epigraph of Michel del Castillo'S unoersrana only when he 

novel is from The BrOthers.Karama- •'**» it in the context of Pared’s per- 
zov: “Each of Us is guilty of every- * ona « t y ®nd career. 


— . 1 • Mw.vw|iniwui) ivi wiscu wii Yoiy upoicm urauiiipuuns, 

The opening picture, .a portrait in many, ways he 1 b a remarkable but it fa an. apt- summary of del 
with a nsi where a face should be:, writer. Although his main subject Castillo’s theme. There js an inves- 
may nrmnlse formal dislocation and matte* ~ the exploitation of the Mex-. ' tteatlon,-: conducted bv the narrator. 


sexual school-teacher, an mci- out to. right a trivial wrong In obedi*. 
from his adolescence which he ence to a divine ideal of justice. Del 
i to understand only when he Castillo's inspector, coming from a 
* in the context of Pared’s per- Gathollc country where they have 
Ity and career. never confused the functions of the 

secular and the religious arm, Is a 
. ... . Servant of the old law which cannot 

ough La Nutt du Dicret, which allow for the vagaries of a Redeem- 
tWs year's Prlx -Renaudot, can er: 'Tout ce que la police abhorre, 
y be read as a tribute to the cet iliumind nncarne: Terrance, la 


police in Spain or elsewhere, ' its subversion, l'esprit d’inddeiston". 


may bropilse formal dislocation and matte* ~ the exploitation of the Mex-. 
hngubdc . flrt'wQrks, . but; the fast;. . ican poor by . rprelgn Investors and 


moving n&rraHve proves to 
Straightforward and' chronoloj 


be big landowners - is hardly original, 
al,'. he handles it with considerable' grace 


tlgattoh, ^conducted by the narrator, 
not ihtq a crime -but into the charac- 
ter, of hia boss, police' Inspector Ave- ' 
lino Pared. Since this: Is Spain to-. . 


mpinaireamumainion 91 raycnpiogicai. against tyranny i Ttaven Uses a mix- 
flaibn ( but( gbfog'back io- the foots • tote .j?f:hurp<Jb r and irony, that is 
pt- the 'genre, in episodic, plcaresgue-,- liltitnatelyfnuch mqni devastating in 
naJfatit'es. .. ;» : Defoe.; whom--. T7if its' effects;. In his books suffering. Is 


nOillhg of . the elements' of a. j jgsaw ! » ; "■ | 

puzzle and; as with |he best d^ectivb 1 ! GABRIELE WOHMANN: . 

novels, in the personal conflict.be* ^ , ■ 

tween thjs favesttgator and hit teey,. ; *^ , t GlttcksapW. . . 

HowaVer^ ,as the epigraph from Do^ 234pp. Darmstradt: Luchterhand. ' 
toyevaky forewarns us, the- lines be- . , 


nouhee. Eventually, impulses both 
murderous; and suicidal surface; ana 
i dpstroy her bizarre household. Tjic. 

• book, ends ' with Lilly in an ^ unba- 
lanced state . and .being taken into .! 
police custody. . • 

It is tempting to see Lilly’s fate as 
illustrating- the predicament of. a 
wofean '- denied compassion - anc 

' iiinrlnMt amAIma 'In ' n mmi>a iffnrlHl YCt 


St mnKing ao.om thoMlyle 
i 'idbUbetateiy Twring-eCfeif ;Bum 
• • i ‘duc« by .ibetiodicaliy'; changine 
’ v , fot a abort tlnti fromtdlrectie 
ftHuMyo • Indirec 
*•/. ^ ^evopattye: mode. . • *f >• * . , 

,l ‘ Ajllgdllp • sHprtv dw&’W & 




t. -uwnsjHB >«n anwnuBF. iq'euecniaj .^wqiWMuy-^iittpQtn) .se'eki narrative; .-<• •.* - .-4 ■ r 
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The Irony and the Pity 


PETER VANSITTARTs 
Voices from the Great War 

303pp. Cape. £7.95. 

0 224 01915 5 

CATHERINE W. REILLY (Editor); 

Scars Upon my Heart 

Womens Poetry and Verse of the 

First World War 

M t375 - 

JON SILKIN (Editor): 

The Penguin Book of First World 
War Poetry 
Second Edition 
282bp; Penguin. £1.75. 

0 14 042 255 2 


Sixty years after the Armistice, and 
separated front us now by one great- 
er wnr Hnd many lesser ones, the 
First World War nevertheless re- 
mains the Western world's favourite: 
still written about, anthologized, and 
re-enacted on our television screens. 
Since it is commonly agreed to have 
been the stupidest ana most waste- 
folly destructive of human conflicts, 
one might consider that there was 
something a bit paradoxical in this 
continuing popularity. 

But of course there is no real 
paradox here: we like to be re- 
minded of that war because, of all 
wars, it most unambiguously confirms 
the ideas that most or us have of the 
nature of war itself. All wars are 
stupid and wasteful, but the Great 
War made that point with exception- 
al clarity - mainly. I think, because 
it went on and on in the same place. 
In a mobile war the armies move on 
from their dead and can forget them; 
but in the stationary war on the 
Western Front the living stayed with 
the dead, walked over them in the 
trenches, watched them decompose 
on the wire, and so were daily re- 
minded of the enormity of their los- 
ses and the insignificance of their 
gains. We inherit their images, and 
the point they make: that in such a 
Situation wax is reduced to its fun- 
damental truth - men killing each 
other. 

The Great War was also the last 
large-scale war to which men 
brought Idealistic notions of war it- 
self: that it ennobled; that It gave 
healthy exercise to lethargic, peace- 
able nations; that It was the highest 
exercise of virility - all that "swim- 
mers into cleanness leaping" stuff 
that so excited Rupert Brooke. Hie 
actual fighting seemed to destroy all 
tiwt, to praye once and for all the folly 
or idealifcm - not only that Idealism, 
but any. idealism'. Ideals were a trick 
played by the old on the young: “If 
any. question why we died / Tell 
them - because our fathers lied” 
wrote Kipling, whose son was killed- 
•m France, And surely one reason 
“ft - we return : to the War is the 
WUsfaction. that its Ignorant ironies 
g»vo us; to think that men once went 
. tp-iWar for those beliefs, and found 
“at reality! • (The Second World 
,"ar. pur war, was by comparison .an 
.affair, no more than;a.ta$k 
be done!) . . ' ; : .. : s 

It-hftiPbefcbmc custoitfary to call a 
' wnceptlon ; of history a 
myth, add in this sense most of 11s 
h 4 v e a myth'of, die Great War; com- 
posed of our reading ■ (novels’ and- 


major literary event with important 
consequences for modern writing. 
One of the crucial documents in this 
bit of myth-making is the Preface 
that Wilfred Owen drafted for his 
first book of poems; indeed you 
could argue that that unfinished pre- 
face is more important to the history 
of modernism than any of his poems. 
“My subject is War, and the pity of 
War", Owen wrote. “The Poetry is 
in the pity." And ironic pity became 
a commonplace modernist attitude, 
almost a cliche (“Irony and Pity", 
the Donald Ogden Stewart character 
in Fiesta sings. "When you're 
feeling. ... Oh, Give them Irony 
and Give them Pity.") 

Owen also excluded .certain 
themes - and the words that- name 
them - as inappropriate to a correct 
pity: "This book is not about 
heroes. . . . Nor is it about deeds, or 
lands, nor anything about glory, hon- 


By Samuel Hynes 

represents and interprets its subject, to the credit of the women. In her 
The pieces are small (few longer introduction Miss Reilly complains 
than a page, some only a line or that the contribution of women has 
two) ana verv numerous. Quotations been largely ignored in modern 
from some of the best-known writers anthologies of First World War poet- 

iL. ..... A... r.... n.- 1 ’ 1 ■ _i ■ Pa _ ■ _i_. y t 


of the war - Owen, Sassoon, Bar- iv, ana indeed she is quite right (Jon 
busse, Blunden, Hemingway, Rosen- Silkin, for example, includes work by 
berg, Gurney - mix with soldiers' two Russian women in his Penguin 
songs and sayings, newspaper head- Book, but none by English women), 
lines, personal letters, and public But her own selections make the 
proclamations. reason obvious and overwhelming: 

The organization of the book is th esc women simply weren't very 
chronological, and passages are care- 8 °°° poets, at least not in their 
fully dated to keep the reader io- war-poems. Most of the women of 
cated in time. But the book isn't f ) 16 war generation who had or made 
history, in the customary sense: it * ,terar y reputations are represented 
does not interpret, or construct pat- here: Amy Lowell, Charlotte Mew, 
terns of cause and effect; it simply ™, Qrn ® 1 . Monroe, 


, and indeed she is quite right (Jon 


fully dated to keep the reader lo- 
cated in time. But the book isn't 
history, in the customary sense: it 


folly and an immense agony”, she 
calls it in her introduction), her book 
is not polemical. There is, however, 
an aggressive polemical thrust to the 

E rcfacc that Judith Kazantzis contri- 
ulcs. What Mrs Kazantzis argues is 
that these poems are feminist, anti- 
war, and “anti-macho". But what she 
really says, when she lowers her 
voice to describe the poems, Is that 
they are just what-one might expect 
of ordinary patriotic, religious, 
romantic, domestic middle-class 
women of their time, faced with a 
war that seemed both to demand 
those values of women, and to 
annihilate them: that is, that the 
poems arc troubled, confused, and 
sometimes contradictory, as the 
world seemed to be. The descriptive 
account, here, is a good deal more 
interesting than the polemical over- 
lay. 

Still, one can understand the pole- 


pity: “This book is not about though the book had been put Macaulay, May Sinclair, Marie interesting than the polemical over* 
heroes. . . . Nor is it about deeds, or together by Hardy's Ironic Spirits. Slopes and Mary Webb. But none of lay. 

lands, nor anything about glory, bon- The war moves through its time, its them “ represented by really still one can understand the pole- 

our, might, majesty, dominion, or details deliberately discontinuous and memorable verse. It is hard to im- m j ca | impulse how can you be ncut- ' 

power, except War/' This statement apparently random, composing in its a _ n ? ^into a^^icrai ° r "Wive about war? or about 

nnlholonv & of twentielh-centurv the Poetry that has come out. of it? 

•’ By twentieth century Sho ^ d ' Qf evcn |he arltho ] 0 ttlst 

^ \ assume a moral posture? Jon Silkin'* 

;• vm -.- -v. Obviously, then, this is not an •. *>*„•„/„ Book of First World War 

\ '■ • 1 •••.', anthology to be judged, or even Poe ° lry which has recently been re- 

* renrt. for Hlernrv merit. Rut there A nrlitinn 


anthology of twentieth-century 
poetry. 

Obviously, then, this is not an 
anthology to be judged, or even 
read, for its literary merit. But there 
are other good reasons for reading 
these poems: they tell us what these 
women were thinking in wartime ~ 
about war, and also about poetry, 
or, to put it another way, about what 
subjects and what forms they 
thought appropriate for poetry then. 
For the most part they follow 
Owen's interdictions: there arc not 
many poems . about deeds, lands, 
alory, honour, might, majesty, 
dominion, or power, nor do these 
forbidden words occur often. Their 
subjects are rather personal loss. 


Should not even the anthologist 
assume a moral posture? Jon Sllkin's 
Penguin Book of First World War 
Poetry, which has recently been re- 
issued in a second, expanded edition, 
is a striking demonstration of this 
problem. Sllkin’s views on war be- 
come quite clear in the course of his 
long introduction to the book. (Also 
his views on Homer, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, F. R. Leavis, 
John H. Johnston and Dominic Hib- 
'berd - has there ever been another 
Penguin anthology that carried a 
sixty-page introduction to less than 200 

® s of text?) From these views 
n argues an aesthetic that will 
enable hun to judge poets by their 
attitudes toward war: “I believe", be 


This perspective sketch by Lutyens for his design for the Australian National Sjjf JJ”’ i U the^ief 0 virtue of the says ’ 'l 1 ' 8 P® S 5 iulfi I . 1 ^ s fS l | U ' 
War Memorial at Villers-Bretoneux Cemetery in the Somme is included in the ss ! ve an( i heloless Some are bit- p ? e<s r 

exhibition of his &emW 27. ^ WM ' “me ironic, some as angry as VckTso. Vhe consei 

was revtewea tn me u.* 01 wovemuer u, Sassoon. Many try to make the des- , essentially, is that • the a 

sets limits to modernist^ post-war totality a moving image of a great perate^ best oF^death, writing about embodied in the liberal myth 

historical disorder. " " * ~ 


sets limits to modernist, post-war 
diction; ten years later Hemingway 
echoed it, too, in a battlefield 
meditation in A Farewell to Amts: “I 
.was always embarrassed by. the 


subjects are raider personal loss. att i llldes lowa rd war: “I believe", be 
oneliness, suffering, and most of all savs .q t * s possible to evaluate the 
sndiirance - the chief virtue of the W ar poets For their explicit ideas." 
sassive and helpless. Some are bit- And he proceeds,' at considerable 
er, some ironic, some as angry as length, to do so. The consequence, 
Sassoon. Many try to make the des- . essentially, is that the' attitudes 
perate. best of death, writing about embodied io the liberal myth of war 
immortality and the deathless heort. become standards of literary judg- 
Yet though Vansitturt is only visi- Many - I’d say most - of the poets ment. Those poems that speak 
* ' - * ■" accent the war as morally rieht and against this polemical posture are 


words sacred, glorious and sacrifice 
and the expression in vain. . . . Ab- 
stract words such as glory, honour, 


ble as the hands that drop the accept the war as morally right and against this polemical posture are 

pieces, the book is, as he says, a neoessaty. This Is. not suipnsing: identified m the fhtroduetton as 

very personal one; as in a callage, most English women of those years . poems that caught, and held, tne 

his disparate materials coalesce Into would have felt so. Even thjs Vera sense of an ethos , but are not good 

.L- l-fn- Hvl<lain nnnm itinf aivnc f M m rnlUr. nn#nic< anrl Iffil Ihp linwarv rentier 


courage, or hallow were, obscene, 
beside the concrete names of vil- 
lages, the numbers of roads, the 
names of rivers, the numbers of reg- 
iments and the dates," 

What Owen was asserting in his 
Preface was that war had made a 
■modernist style necessary. Not that 
modernism began with the Great 
War; but that it was made inevitable 1 
there that it was what was left 
when the lies of the Old Men had 
been demolished.' Hemingway 
started from essentially the sanfe 
place, and so did most other post- 
war modernists, from Eliot to 
Michael Aden. And we inherit their 
myth: that the Great War validated 
irony, and invalidated abstractions. 

If the Great War is. so Important, 

■ both ; to our anti-war myth of War 
and to our myths of modernism, it 
isn't surprising that contemporary 
writers should continue to be drawn 
to it, and to feel a need to re-create 
it ; yet again. Peter Vansittart, for 
- example, %is a mgh, d(‘ .the Second : 
World War, . who came ’ of age in 
1 1941; yet it is the First War that has 
engaged his imagination. In his intro- 
duction to Voices from ; the , Otedt 
War he describes how, in his : school- 
boy years-, his image. of that war took, 
shape, how ft acquired characters 


an expression of the creator’s inten- Brittain poem thHt gives 
tions, his myth of the war. The inter- tlon its title Is essentially 
national variety of his sources may • 


m thHt gives the collec- 
is essentially pro-war: 


suggest a large neutrality - there are 

Russian, German. French and.Amer* Your battle-wound* are scars upon 
lean voices heard, and militarists as - niy heart 

well as opponents of the war - but it Received when in that grand and 
is a mock-neutrality; there are tragic show 

strong, though not explicit moral You played .your part .. . - • 
judgments being made. It is soon Two years ago, 
clear that in bis cast of characters 

there- are heroes and villains: the A n( j| silver in • the ‘ summer morping 


To My Brother ' 
Your battle-wound* are scars upon' 
my heart . 

Received when in that grand - and 
tragic 'show': 


heroes are the artists (Owen and 
Rosenberg, Mandelstam and Rilke) 1 sp e the symbol pf your courage 
and the revolutionaries (Rosa Lux- ■, . . ..:.!glow - 

emburg), and the villains, are the That Cross you won 
war-makers and the Old Men (Kaiuh , years ago. . . 1 . 

611 .^* 1 £h ,n, Zahwo^i Ludendorff. Though -now again you- watch the 
Haig). The range qf voices. Itself 11,0 : K • Grapnel fly,- 

makes a moral point: that m l his war . Md he ^ tW g^s that deily loud- 
there w«*« not a. right side and a “ ;. w Brow; 

*lJ n Li.s fUnl I* mam a ' war * ’ s 


er Wilhelm, Zaharoff, Ludendorff, xhough now aeal 
Haig). The range qf volces_ Itself Anuu » u .““ 
makes a moral point: that in this war . h ■ th ^ 
there was not a. right side and a Ananere.me W 
wrong aide* but that it was a war A > n . juiv ■ 
against oil ordinary people, Evep the ^ 
-’"—ementlon the page Is polemic- . jrcn,a - 1 • 


poems; and, lest the unwary reader 
should admire them,, they are 
marked jo the text with an asterisk. 

Silkin specifically rejects the idea 
of making a '‘historical" anthology:', 
his, he says, '.has tried to limit itself, 
to excellence,' Bui what does excell- ‘ 
ence mean here? An excellent view 
of w^r, apparently. M 6 st of the 
p.beih* that Silkin has chosen are the 
ones that most of us- would choose: 
the canon of Great' War poets is 
pretty well, established by now. The 
only. surprises are a poem by Hardy. ' 
Written In 1899, a poem by Lawrence 
that has nothing to dp. with, the war,. \ 
arid a long poem by 1 Herbert Read 
Written in 1933. ; But Silkfo: has res- '• 
trjeted the range of attitude and tone 
within that canon. In order: to rein* 
forec ( ? 6 rice more 1 the liberal ■ myth 
that we all' share. • i" • : 

' There are two poinis at Issue here. 

1 t*:— *■ . iLJ 1 


us Pity.’ 
These 
general, 
liberals i 


years ago 


responsibility 


antholog-,' 


K . -r. iviv.yciswd - ui u 1 a Liny 

: lye : got .from -lour 'elders, the 
^unoi) : Currency of remembered 
anecdotes &hd attitudes.- (every Eng- 
.nsnmari and - every American of iny 
geuefarton • can sina '■TipperaiN ana 


same for all of us: it • was a "war -to 

^ ^P !anncd b y the 

VjapltalizedV, and fought., by the 
J*wn§? m 'it a generatfon ww- ties- 
; ‘ ; empirba - .fell ; arid . monarch* 

- mSai* ft , w: end nothing Wai 
■ hJhLV, no hp4y‘ won, aha w^irs 
: , tifll/ “^ nd i began ' as a Grand 

;as; a weat' Disillusion- 


(the Kaiser, Ludendorff , 1 'Captain, certainly; worth renewing. But tt-does . 
Boy Ed);: and a language ( Bosche, suggmts' the book's limitations; Its 
Minnie- Weifers, Brass Hat), and a eff*t on: mdst^ readert wUl. be a 
, . landscape '.(Mons, Stfmme, : Wipers, reinforcement of feelings ; that nave 
Passchendaele);!.imd became at least already. bedri felt. They mg^fmdjthat, . 
' his Great Wir. "a monstrous frieze of ■ the)ir Imagination? are : stirre^ 
myth and iegend. romantic falsehood* tiiese dead vt^ces; but.thwT attiTOdes 
and despicable truth* :. ^ - t; are. hot . likely to:, be" challenged. . 

P VbU & a represimtalion of m . ■ 

r pSrtSiSl Syih, ^COTStrtictea out q< : ' 

. mls<»llaneoii 8 factB and firfions ™ ^bere w® ^irewy^^^ 


statements that reath 


* tha!^ constitute ... It . In Vansittart’a Vansltfert say*,p£ hfr if th^ 
; mihd. !h e calls his book'an arithdlo-, . selection ^efems . 

•..gyi but: U- lsn’t really that: it isn’t cu%e, dn-.-wMt wnoUw^-to. the 
representative of anything except 'thfe: discredit ,Pf the mbn r-. mearnng, , X 
“ compiler’s reuse of what- the Ore® 1 ’ sijtipore, ’’ibaf 
War was like, dud what it meant. It. wars and tell the lies ebout ;them. 
■ would be more precise, .1 think, to Catherine Reilly^s ■ anthology, of 
call It a college - an Image compds6d podms of the wat written, by women 
'of bits atod pieceB. whlcfi Collectively corrects: this' Imbalance, not. entirely 
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In search of the Superman 


EZIO RAIMONDI: 

II SUenzlo della Gorgone 

181pp. Bologna; Zanichelli. L. 6,400. 

VITTORIO VETTORI: 

D'Annunzio e 11 mllo del Superuomo 
286pp. Castello di Borgo alia Collina 

I Arezzo): Accademia Casentinese 
.. 15,000. 

D’ANNUNZIO/CIANOi 
Cartegglo incdlto 

Gardone (Brescia): Quaderni del 
Vittoriale. L.3,000. 

The lowest point of D'Annunzio’s 
fame and popularity was reached 
.immediately alter the Second World 
War, when the collnpse of Fascism 
led to a detestation of the man who 
was considered, not without fuunda- 
tion, as having been responsible foi 
starling the political movement 
which mined Italy. The poet seemed 
to have been buried along with his 
nationalism, and the cult of D'An- 
nunzio remained for a long lime the 
preserve of the small neo-Fascfat 
party. 

But in the- 1960s tilings began to 
change, D'Annunzio’s critical atti- 
tude towards Mussolini, and his 
lukewarm and superficial acceptance 
of a triumphant Fascism, were stud- 
ied more closely by historians; and 
the permanent value of his poetry r> 
the modernity of its intimate core, Its 
tremendous influence on all subse- 
quent Italian poets of this century - 
has been the object of accurate and 
penetrating research. Although some 
critics persist in maintaining, with 
Edoardo Sanguined, that whatever 

P ositive has been achieved in Italian 
terature in the course of this cen- 
tury derives from a reaction to 
D'Annunzio, Montale's balanced 
judgment is more widely accepted: 
“D'Annunzio's influence is present 
in all. subsequent Italian poets be- 
cause he attempted all the stylistic 
aqd metrical possibilities, of our dime, . 


ter in Cecchi and Sapegpo’s History 
of 1 talian Literature (1969). Renzo 
De Felice's studies on the Corres- 
pondence between D'Annunzio and 
Mussolini (L971) and on D'Annunzio 
politico (1979), r. Roncoroni's excel- 
lent commentary in the Gaizanli 
anthology of D'Annunzio's poenu 
(1978), and Piero Cbiara's accurate 
but fundamentally hostile biography 
of the poet (also 1978), which pro- 
voked many useful debates. 

In recent years the Fondazlone del 
Vittoriale, an institution whose pur- 

E ose is to preserve D'Annunzio's last 
ome (which the poet himself called 
"n Vittoriale" in memory of the [tal- 
ian victory over Austria tn 1918) and 
to promote knowledge of his works, 
has been active in many ways, pub- 
lishing a bulletin which has often 
included first-rate studies, arranging 


By Filippo Donini 

and I of steel", regularly keeps the 
crowds agape. > 

It is curious that the memory of 
the author of Lam vitae, whose best 


HndWn to hriv elea rat-ahyMhg Tram ■ 
him would be a very bad sign.” 

The main landmarks in the process 
of D'Annunzio's reebvery of favour 
in Italy were the appearance in 1960 
of E.' De Michelis's Ditto D'Annun- 
zio, h collection of eSsaYS produced 
to mark, the centen&cy of his birth in 
1963, E, Ralmphdi’s admirable 6 hnp~ 


successfui exhibitions at its premises 
by Lake Garda and convening sever- 
al national and international confer- 
ences. Other meetings have taken 

E l ace at Pescara, where the poet was 
orn, and of these the one held in 
1979 on "The Young D'Annunzio 
and Verismo” and this year’s confer- 
ence on D'Annunzio's Trlonfo della 
morte have been the most memor- 
able; some hitherto unknown poems 
by the prodigious youth have also 
been published: Rime inedite e stra- 
vagarttl di Gabriele D'Annunzio 
(edited by Raffaele Tiboni, Pescara, 
1981). 

The interest among critics and 
scholars is paralleled by an increased 
curiosity among the general public. 
Visconti's film of L'innocente (1976) 
probably encouraged many people to 
rend D Annunzio s novels again, or 
for the first time, and Mondadori 
were prompt to republish them. 
Spme of his plays have been per- 
formed: even nis mediocre Partiina 
has been resurrected, with the music 
of Mascagni, and new performances 
of Sogno di un tramonto d'autunno 
are announced for Milan, and of La 
figlia di Jorio at Prato. Streams of 
•YfaV a¥> .^ tbc . yittgjMc, 
attracted no doubt b^ a prurient ex- 
hibition of objects connected with 
the poet’s intimate life (his bed, his 
nightshirts, even his bath and bidet) 
but also by the political overtones of 
much -of the dieor and the mottoes. 
The inscription -which Mussolini had 
to. read on his -famous visit: ’.‘Re- 
member that you are made, of glass 


petrified, at the Vittoriale, into a 
sort of funereal temple. But the cor- 
respondence between D'Annunzio 
ana his architect, Qian Carlo Marti- 
ni, which was published in the 
Foundation's bulletin in 1979, shows 
beyond doubt how gloomy and des- 
pondent the former Superman and 
Supcrlover was in his last years, 
when days of futile pursuit were fol- 
lowed by desolate nights in loneli- 
ness or mercenary debauch. So that 
if the architect gave the Vittoriale its 
predominant aspect of triumphal 
sepulchre, he certainly did not tra- 
duce his master's intentions. 

To separate the enduring from the 
transitory in D'Annunzio’s work, 
that la to extricate from the bulk of 
his farraginous production the “inti- 
mate core” of his highest inspiration, 
has always been the purpose of his 
most 'penetrating critics. From 
Croce, Borgese and Gargiulo in the 
early decades of this century to the 
protagonists of the current revalua- 
tion, there has been a persistent 
effort to divest the poet of his many 
disguises in order to reveal ius 
genuine seif. Ezio Raimondi's essay, 
to which I have already referred, 
marked a great step forward in this 
respect ana was generally hailed as a 
new and very convincing interpreta- 
tion of D'Annunzio’s work. It is now 
reprinted and completed with an In- 
troduction on “D'Annunzio, Sena e 
il Novecento" and a new chapter on 
the relations between D'Annunzio 
and symbolism 

Raimondi accepts Croce's defini- 
tion of D'Annunzio as a “dilettante 
di sensazloni’', but without the dis- 
paraging Implications which qualified 
Croce’s basically correct verdict. 
Transforming the joy of the senses 
: lpto, poetry i,.Ts something. that only a 
tTue magician like D Atuiuhzlo could 
achieve, and Raimondi has some 
very illuminating passages on the 
“transfiguration of reauty" which 
occurs in the best poems of Alcyone 
(especially in “Meiiggio”).. Raimon- 
di's ear is . also very alert to 
D’Annunzio's mpsig,. and this too is 
a great contfort after yean of 


fashionable revulsion among Italian 
critics from both rhythm and rhyme. 
Appropriately, he quotes Yeats on 
the value of rhythm in prolonging 
"the moment of contemplation". In- 
cidentally, Raimondi is among the 
least provincial of Italian critics: it is 
a pleasure to find how familiar he is 
with Henry James, Edmund Wilson 
and Frank Kermode, to whose critic- 
al insights he turns for a better 
understanding of certain aspects of 
D’Annunzio. 

The title of Vittorio Vettori's book 
is misleading, because it seems to 
indicate that its subject is .the influ- 
ence of Nietzsche on D’Annunzio, 
whereas in fact the book consists of 
two separate sections, one on the 
German philosopher and the other 
on the Italian poet, without any real 
connection between them. A diligent 
review of the development and suc- 
cess of Nietzsche’s doctrine is fol- 
lowed by a rather sketchy examina- 
tion of D'Annunzio’s work and its 
fortune; an appendix reprints articles 
by Panzini, Plovenc. Carried and 
Bargellini, a chapter from a book by 
G. volpe, and four brief essays, this 
time by Vettori himself, on the rela- 
tions between D’Annunzio and 
Proust, Drieu La Rochelle, Mauriac 
and De Chirico: all this is very in- 
teresting, but has nothing to do with 
the theme announced by the title. 

. D’Annunzio was to some extent 
predestined to become addicted to 
the Nietzschean drug: even in his 
'teens he was a sort of provincial 
mini-Superman. The discovery of 
Zarathustra only served to crystallize 
tendencies already present in him. 
Whether this was to the advantage of 
his art is debatable and In fact the 
recent Pescara Conference on Trlo- 
nfo della morte mostly concerned itself 
with this very problem. Vettori does 
not even mention it, although his 
admiration for D'Annunzio's military 
and political activity implies an 
appreciation of the “superhuman” 
side of the poet which contrasts 

« y with Raimondi's preference 
e “undisguised” D’Annunzio. 

. One of the “soldier-poet’s” most 
celebrated exploits is the principal 
subject of the correspondence be- 
tween D’Annunzio and Costanzo 
Ciano (the father, of- Mussolini’s 
Foreign. Secretary and son-in-law) 
which has. now been published by the 


Vittoriale Foundation. It ranges from 
1918, when D’Annunzio participated 
in Ciano’s raid on the Austrian port 
of Buccari where some enemy shir* 
were torpedoed, practically to the 
eve of the poet's death. It contains 
as might be expected, much rhetoric- 
al glorification of this daring bat not 
very effective exploit (no battleship 
was sunk), relieved here and then 
by sparks of a poetical imagination 
on the decline. What is more rel- 
evant is the conformation contained 
in these letters to a high Fascist 
leader, of D'Annunzio’s impatience 
with both Mussolini and Fas ci s m , “I 
cannot breathe, in this stink of hu- 
man consciences” (an allusion to the 
Duce’s growing popularity, in 1924); 
"I offered to the Head of the Gov 


the true National Day of the new 
Italy”. It has often been said that 
D’Annunzio had no sense o( 
humour: but. this last quotation Is 
creditable. Even more creditable is 
another, inspired by the appointment 
of Ciano to be Postmaster-General: 
“You now become my colleague also 
as a man of letters.^ 

Another little-known aspect of 
D’Annunzio’s personality that shows 
through in this correspondence is his 
human side. Many of his humble 
followers of earlier times - the sold- 
iers who had met him in the trenches, 
the volunteers whom he had led to 


the occupation of Fiurae - turned to 
him in his age of retirement, seeking 
his powerful protection in order to 
obtain a job, a promotion, a pen- 
sion. They regularly addressed him 
as Comandante (commander), the 
naval title that he liked and by which 
he was usually described after the 
war. Well, the Comandante alwaji 
took great pains to satisfy the peti- 
tioners. Not that the term Com- 
andante means much nowadays. 
When the excellent actress, Piora 
Deoil Esposti, was congratulated by 
a dignitary from the -Vittoriale after 
interpreting the title, role* in La figlla- 
dl Jorio , and was told: “The Com- 
andante would Have liked your per-- 
formance," she replied: "Ah, yes, 
and why did he not come?” She 
would not have made' that gaffe M 
D'Annuzio - had been described aS 
“the poet”. The Comandante * 
dead, but the poet lives. 
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By R. A, Peace 

V. V. QlFPrtJSi . ' 

Gogol • ■ ■'!’ . 
Edited and translated- by. Robert 
A, Maguire,... ; 

216pp.' Ann Arbor: Ardis. £9.60. 

• 6 .88233. 612 6 ‘ . - • f 

Gpfcol Is liptorttnuly. eiliaivb both as 
man and Writer , end Robert Maguire 
hfa already provided. ope of the best 
accounts of thb diversity' of Gogol 
criticism- ih his Introduction to, the 


critics interpreted the novel as an. one of the classics of Russian Gogol of others, even mere enumeration of 


indictment of serfdom 


were criticism. It was for this reason 


............. w* ...V, nwv UlUUSIU. il Wtu 1UI liu» IEHU1I LUBi 

soon to be. disillusioned by Selected Brown University Issued a reprint of 
Passages from Correspondence with the original ft) 1963, and In his intrp- 
frienos (1847). The critic Belinsky, dnetion. to that edition Donald Fah- 
PoBors staunchest champion; wrote ger commended Qlppius bpth as 
a blistering attack on this work ln ; a critic and scholar. The distinction is 
letter, which -has entered literary his- worth making; for . 1 the book's 


S ties, inay serve to distance the au- 
iot rather than! put him in focus. 
Glppluj himself admits: “the task of 
picking' out western parallels to The 
Portrait is very rewarding, but of; 
little valup;.. A' 

.- Glppius’S scholarshlp may have de- 
termined his critical approach; <Which 
is to suggest that Gogol’s. art derives 
froth literature and 1 not from life. 
Yet . the critic in Gippius was not 
happy vdth such an extreme position. 
Hme * and again he, 1 , returns ; to a 
theme which he never develops: 
Gogol's wilting as aij expression of 
fils psychological drive*. Thus, j com- 

nlanfinn Ah flAnAFi ralarflnn ast sk* 


. Manm and (he Formalism of its 
•'day, but, then. pursues its. <*wn Uwfo-: 

- pendent course. Gippitis provides no; 
detailed biography of Qpgdl but re- 


tory, arid Gogols Slavophile friends strength derives principally from Us 
were- also embarrassed by Its extreme putiiorV scholarship. As one of the 
conservatism: and religiosity. Its aa- . editors, of the Academy of Sciences’ 
thor seemed To regard himself as the fourteen-volume edition of Gogol’s 
chosen ■mouthpiece. pf pod, and hfa works, Gippius had' a detailed know- 
mans tot the continuation Of Dead ledge of archival material and earW 
Souls were, conditioned . by his Sense dram. He combined, this with an 
Of a prophetic rqfo. The completed impressive knowledge of Gogol’s 
manuscript ,- of .Part -I£ of -the work literary contemporaries and precur- 
Was twfoo-bpnipd. The aecond pccai sors, ! bdth Rwjian, and Western 
' i he thcinfluence;; 

-wWch pOgolchoae fo : end ; his -life . - Ukrainian pbffoct : theatre and 

r Olpdiua'V suggestion that dogol's “fo Ukfainlan plays of GogoVS dwn 
Taesmefic jndiwiualfam^ turned Into fether^ 

“moral may >be; Open Thfa double whoia 


approach hfa 


. trlgue. Gippius Concedes: ' .-"It, Is. 
essential; to recognize , that; there is a 


.tiigiie, viippiua WIIWWl; ,' lk i U 

essentipj; to recognize that there is a 
hidden, psychotog^cal! reason' why 
Gogol departed so decisively from 
the tradition in just this respect, .-a 



-ky dunrig the T83Gs ~ 
tbat of a whale genei 
from ;8felielirhk ftirou 

‘impliea - total acceptor 


He^anlsm/R^v 

itgardifat 


wast^-paper ,-basket. Gipr ' 
* such ^material is always 
criticizes V. V. 
;t|» '“major error” of 
.hfeto of The Overcoat 


plus's u$ 6 -;of such-materiaTb 
intelligent; and -fab* criticizes 


SSt ; ; jm|f8flcaflpn Of : the civil se^ 

-hi an. earlier draft. 
' ^evetteeleu, given' the size, of . the 


;i critics; Wrath i*npy m part .h&voAt 
,,&Shdlrio)ie^by a w«e pf rejectii 
-former aberration, of • ms - own..: 
-1 parallel :li :l>ot dPvelppe d by Qlpl 


study, a sti: 
tion is pa 


sing amount of afteh- 
to;:, fragments, minor.; 


aspects”* Since Gippius Wrote^ this, 
much critical attention has been paid 
to- the psychological implications of 
Gogol’s writing, aod sin .p&rticular to 
this, • ;verjr . Sspect, characterized by 
-Hugh . McLean as -Gogol’s “flight 
' fronvlovd", - 




■ Wan. 1 --an ay? a . s :-=jv. •* v*-.|imrcjnai:aaijucea 


mwnttona for thc -'second part, of 
pjrepaf«r)to‘ be- 

a but less/ inclined to 1 


accept the writer’s own view of his ■ 
new moral purpose. Typically, OiPj . 
plus sees the goal which Gogol hia. 
now set himself as essentially liter- - 
ary . 

Gogol had been proclaimed the 
■ head of a rising “Natural School , 

. wifh which in reality he had little Id 
‘ cbmmon: “Belinsky could harjy < 
have suspected how apt was^W* 1 
toetaphbr that made Gogol the Cok - 
umb'us of naturalism. In fact Gogol, 
like Golumbus, did dtecover a . 
he bad not counted on finding". ®P" 
pitis inlerprets Gogol's constant re- 

S s for facts and' statistics about 
a ft)' the 1 last period of hfa life 
i,a belated attempt to assume a; nw’ 

■ tld he- was thought to be'- Uready 
• wearing: The idea-; has much to rtf; 
commend it, but It fa hot. the, JuU 
truth. It leaves out of account tnat 
. tyranny of the spiritual Which domfer 

atetj all aesthpuo considerations durF 

• s injf his. last years. .: ' •: ; 

- : . Maguire ha« made a workmanlike 
. ; job of translating the Russian W»i , 

• which at times he has had - to adapt 
and expand, He has added' hfa ipwn 
fuller notes to those of Gipphw. 
vimng a schojarly commentary wh^a 
;, corrects many of the errore in me 
original text, and although, Go»tii to 
scholarship has moved on sipte . 
Maguire has resisted- the. ten^fatiyn-. 
to : Uf^te^ Gibpitis’s- work. Tte 
. appearance, of this: toholarlyi tran* 1 ®' - 
.. tion Of a critical 'daatic .cafl onlv be. 
welcomed by all tftoSe interetftwjw , 
Russian ; literature and in ong of ; mj 
; • greatest, and most eni^natfo, 05 .lfa : 
\ geniuses. >.- 1 ;.v: ’ -. . .; -i. >"= 
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The flux of the real 


This Is a time of rediscovery in social 
theory. Now that we are released 
from the grip of the idea that the 
object of social science should be to 
copy the methods and outlook of the 
natural sciences, previously ignored 
traditions of thought have acquired a 
new prominence. How many of 
those concerned with social theory, 
in the English-speaking world at any 
rate, had even heard of “hermeneu- 
tics” a few years ago? How many 
would have accepted that aesthetics, 
or the philosophy of language and 
action, had any particular relevance 
to the concerns of the social scien- 
ces? Today the hermeneutic tradition 
has become a focus of debate, and 
those Interested in social theory dab- 
ble in all sorts of Ideas that previous- 
ly they would have left well alone. If 
lesser-known traditions of thought 
have gained new life, however, so 
loo has scholarship into the work of 
those whose writings have been re- 
garded as of continuing relevance to 
contemporary problems of social 
analysis. New books on Marx appear 
almost every week. Many may 
amount to nothing more than yet 
another journey across numbingly 
familiar terrain, but the standards of 
scholarly endeavour, among those 
both for and against Marx, fa far 
higher than it was; and "Marxism” 
now is a highly variegated body of 
thought, -certainly in some respects at 
the cutting-edge of current advances 
In social theory. 

Durkheftn and Max Weber are the 
others in prime position in the clas- 
sical pantheon of social theorists. In 
their case also there hag been an 
impressive amount of fruitful scho- 
larly work in recent yearn, not all of 
If mordly descriptive or didactic. The 
founding of a Centre cF Etudes Durk- 
heimlenqes in Paris attests to a re- 
surgence of interest in Durkheim in 
his country of origin. In Germany, as 
elsewhere, Weber's work has be- 
come the object of new-found atten- 
tion and,-aa always, controversy. At 
least some of those on the Left seem 
to have ceased to regard him as a 
reactionary dullard, whose attempts 
to understand the origins and nature 
of modern capitalism are trivial, or 
uninteresting where thev do not con- 
form to the views of Marx, Moreov- 
er, in the writings of Wolfgang' 
SchlQchtcr and others, certain ol 
Weber’s ideas have been employed 
in a genuinely Innovative way. • 

In such a climate of thought it ,is 
QBfoty surprising that there has been 
a renewal of interest in other authors 
■whose work ventured as widely as 
. that of the Holy Family, Mane, Durk- 
n«m and Weber, but whose names 
toe not regarded with quite the same 
veneration. Georg Siramel fa certaln- 
c 3 “ toch thinker, whose writings 
c nm tome surprises for anyone who 
™gpt tend' tp think of him as strictly 
JJfonWivteion material. Simmers 

• «ork has ; not been without ’influence 
- m the ^Angld-Saxon literature . 1 Some 
■ pUUt-prttwea- were published in early 
•.^ of’-the American Journal of 

’Robert Park and 
-two pf the founders of 
., Chicago Solciblogy,''; drew upon his. 
•'. yrc tffl. in their own fonnulationSi 
. gpwfally m respeit of their theories 

• The : first substantial 
of Sftnmel- into English, 

comprising, aeetfons of his Sozlologle 
; , other fragments, did- not 


Several major features of Simmers 
writing have remained largely un- 
known to an English-speaking audi- 
ence. One is his engagement with 
Marxism. Simmel was not as con- 
tinuously preoccupied with the lega- 
cy of Marx, or with the likely fate of 
socialist movements of the day, as 
was Weber. But his Philosophfe des 
Geldes (The Philosophy of Money), 
first published in 1900, is a work of 
enduring importance which directly 
confronts the question of commod- 
ification in modem society and cul- 
ture. It is not a Marxist work, but 
one which nonetheless develops 
themes stimulated by ideas inherent 
in Marx at the same time as criticiz- 
ing them. Simmel described it as an 
attempt to elaborate upon historical 
materialism “such that the explana- 
tory value of the Incorporation of 
economic forms themselves is recog- 
nized to be the result of more pro- 
found valuations and currents of 


By Anthony Giddens 

*s include The Philosophy of Money, of 
which David Frisby was co- 
i- translator.' His participation in this 
m enterprise, Frisby aamits, helped 
1 - change his pre-existing view of Sim- 


mel as a "formal sociologist"; and it 
stimulated him to write a nook which 
would offer a new interpretation for 
the English-speaking reader. Sociolo- 
‘gical Impressionism is the result. His 
book does not claim to give an en- 
cyclopedic coverage of Simmers 
work. Rather, Frisby seeks to convey 
a sense of its main themes, trying 
to demonstrate that, appropriately 
understood, these hold a good deal 
of interest for students of social 
theory today. 

According to Frisby, Simmel can 
be regarded as a “sociological 
fUtneur, a stroller on the sidewalk 
of history. Frisby does not use this 
term with derogatory intent, but in 
order to draw a link between Simmel 


of sociology, as Comte and Dur- 
kheim did, in an organic unity of 
society; the sociological approach, in 
his view, is rather a mode of analys- 
ing historical materials. Sociology 
“must concern itself with sociation of 
the most diverse Levels and types”. 

The Philosophy of Money is Ihe 
work in which Simmel appears to 
come closest to discussing a. distinct 
“type” of society: modem capital- 
ism. Cbaracierisucally, however, he 
avoids linking his discussion distinc- 
tively with capitalism. Although his 
conception of the prevalence of the 
commodity form has direct implies- 
' tions for a social critique, he does 
not spell them out. He retains, Fris- 
by suggests, his role of detached 
observer, of fldneiir: not the detach-, 
ment of the objective scientist, but 
of the impressionist painter. An aes- 
thetic stance thus pervades work 
which on tho face of it is about that 



psychological or even metaphysical 
preconditions”. 

The Philosophy of Money is Sim- 
mers most substantial and coherent 
single work. But is not at all an easy 
book to read, and Sftnmel himself 
was never satisfied with its structure, 
even after reorganizing it several 
times. He suggested to a friend that 
the best way to tackle .the book 
might be to start with the final chap- 
ter, leafing through other parts until 
interesting sections caught the eye. 
Simmel was above all an essayist, the 
author of a bewildering variety of 
monographs and articles. He did not 
set out to build a systematic social 
theory: indeed ; he often concerned 
himself with puncturing the ambi- 
tions of syatein-builders. The diversi- 
ty of his writings -- the feature that 
seemed most characteristic of Sim- 
mel to his contemporaries - presents 
a different picture to that held by 
those who only know of hfa work via 
the English version of Sozbldgie; 
Simmel was as much philosopher and 
aestheticlan as sociologist. He wrote 
widely bn the philosophy of history, 
on epistemology, and on the theory 
of culture; on topics in psychology, 
music, education and religion; and 
he also produced a variety of studies 
of ' particular • philosophers and 


and Walter Benjamin, albeit a fairly 
indirect one. Benjamin apparently 
read The Philosophy of Money while 
writing on Baudelaire and nine- 
teenth-century Paris. For him the 
role of the fldneur fa . the key to 
understanding Baudelaire; and some- 
thing similar, Frisby claims, can be 
said of understanding Simmel. Sim- 
mel is not just an observer of the 
variability of social life and culture, 
his purpose fa to capture the evanes- 
cent In. order to' gain a more pro- 


found grasp of human activity than 
would Be possible with a less oblique 
method. He is a stroller with a 


artists, :most . notably - perhaps , of 
Schopenhauer,. Nietzsche, • Goethe, 
and Rembrandt. . - 


What holds this very considerable 

S alty " of topics together? - A. 
od» certainly, but riot ope con- 


camera trying, in hia own phrase, to 
take “snapshots under the aspect of 
eternity". Slnunel’s aesthetics, Frisby 
wants to show, are not separate from 
his sociological Interests. Rather than 
attempting to create a sociology of 
art, however, Simmel wrote social 
theory 'in an aesthetic vein. 

Hfa writings on the nature' of 
sociology, which are mostly to be 
found, in the earlier part of his 
career, had a considerable, influence 
upon the development of social 
thought in Gertnany at the turn of 
the century. In. them hfa views are' 
developed in a more precise way 
than in his Sozlologle fl908)..:Thc 
extent of -his influence fa indicated by 
the fact t ha the was asked to become 
the first President of the newly 
formed German Sociological Asso- 
ciation in. 1910. That he first received 
such an qffer ancj then turned it 


as a mode of literary presentation, 
expresses in its own form the aesthe- 
tic method at the heart of Simmel's 
writings. His essays, by their very 
character, negate the idea that the 
social sciences can provide an ex- 
haustive and systematic account of 
reality. The essay introduces what 
Adorno calls an ^anti-systematic im- 
pulse” into its own procedure. Many 
of Simmel's essays centre' upon a 
paradox or antinomy explored 
throughout the essay, although not 
necessarily resolved; and these para- 
doxes express those of social life 
itself. 

In the concluding section of his 
book, Frisby relates Simmel’s work 
to its context - Germany, particular- 
ly Berlin, at (he (urn of tho century - 
and throughout he quotes from the 
judgments of Simmel's contempor- 
aries in attempting to interpret his 
ideas. One colleague, Karl Jodi, 
seemed to reflect the views of many 
when ho spoke of The Philosophy of 
Money as a "philosophy of our 
times r> . Simmel rarely wrote directly 
on social or political issues of the 
day. But his works convey the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the milieu' in 
which he lived, at the same time 
generalizing this to produce an over- 
all Lebensphilosopme. 


Simmel's philosophy of existence, 
in Frisby’s interpretation, involves 
two main elements. One 1s a concep- 
' tion of the alienation of culture; but 
this la linked to a distinctive “pers- 
pectivism”. The alienation of culture 
- epitomized by money, which can 
represent everything but fa itself no* 
thing - Simmel sees as an apparently 

most utilitarian of cultural products, 

money. Simmel was quite aware of c P oc b- The expansion of the money 

ait of his day, sought to find a &St ™ n f £ eincrit between human beings 

distance, a remotenesf. torn reality. ™ he 5 idl' 

This aesthetic distancing Is related. ? confront the indi 

according to Simmel, to the com- ^“. a _ » n ^ 1 « Ht**] 

modifletf world of the modem ™ 

imnowABoi _ or our will ., We can escape such 

fationshtra ^hich ir^nodeni estrangement not by an institutional 

^^KofoSL^re»ures translation such ns proposed by 
that can only be coped witb by de- Marxism, but by creating private 
vdopfog ra attitude rSeVpro- 

tecting the self. Simmel .wrote that , '^ n ^ cnrlcTiment of self, 
the object of our observation “has What Simmel in hfa later writings 
now become an object of contempla- refers to as "the tragedy of culture" 
tion from which we derive our plea- . fa not confined to the present day, 
sure by confronting it with reserve although it finds Us most acute ex- 
and remoteness; vmhout touching it. pressjon there. All culture, fte seems 
It seems to me that the essential to arguo,' insofar as it assumes' a 
features of aesthetic enjoyment are fixity, becomes alienated from the 
foreshadowed here**. movement or process inherent In. hu- 


ana remoteness; wunoui loucnmg 11 . pressjon mere. All cutture, pe seems 
It seems to me that the essential to argue,' Insofar as it assumos' a 
features of aesthetic enjoyment are fixity, becomes alienated from the 
foreshadowed here”. : movement or process inherent in. hn- 

"Not a single line.”, of The Phi- man life In “sociitlon”. This distance 
iosophy of Amnejt, in Slmihel’s pwp-. from the object, paradoxiralj^ is the' 
words, fa about economics. Money -> fouree of a es the tic fee I in 8 ■ Th e dis- 
exempllfies - relations .. Increasingly, (apclngror the individual from cullu- 
founa in many realms of modem fBl produCts, Frisby suggests, In and 
culture; It Is its symbolic significance of Itself implies ; a ^perepectivfat 
Which preoccupies him.' aS a modality ' ttance; For Slmmelr there is no fixed 
6( “reciprocal exchange” .''.' Money- . poiM^ .perspective from, which re*l- 
both gives us a clue as to thefounda- W ™ &*• apprehended.' Tlifa does • 
■tion of soeiatioh in exchange, find at not imply a relativism in which there 
the some time - im a developed, are epuntiess "realities", but repr$- 


purtf exchange-value. As such it ex- ^arige In relation- .to im uu* oi.ine 
presses"* universal property of ali rMl.TVe bavexom^a long way, In 
‘so elation. But ;thd' expansion of >thev; iMs MaWste^from “fqjmal^plq- 


Cerned to develop’ geniral lawk deal- 
ing >with the formif of sodai organiza- 
tion. Sfrahter* favourite terms to de- 
scribe the core of his concerns were 
VergetelUchaflung and Wechselwirk- 
ung, neither of which 'fa easily roll- 
‘ (fared into Bnglfah. The first has. an 
active' connotation,' and has, some- 
times been translated as ^sOcftnton’’. 


or aimipers corpus,' ana to 
•52!? toot reflects, his characteristic 
j helped foster >ome 'basic 


v M. Mt advocate of 'Tor- 0 7 flS 

. a 'Tamer dry version SI 


gy. • » a ' Tatlier dry version. , 
to‘whlch the object:;# 

• W 818 » to uncover the ftnl- 

of s P&ti‘ life.' Since 

! • ‘ uwally-. 

& tbei diversity of 
- . PM? r into ■ Ufa. 


costing info - being and dissolving. 
The ■ second 1 term, ■ which means- 
something like “reciprocal; ex- 
change”, ls ; used fo refer to -the inter- 
related character' of -all inodes of 
human activity apd types of culture.; 
The : apparently trivial cultural ob- 
ject,. or .fleeting social encpUnter, 
ilfoay. dernbifatrate as much, about 
Airier ; iodal totalities ; as seemingly , 
.fajore weighty -phenomena. . .. / - 

Over the past four or five years; 

' several neW - translations of -Sunmpl 
have appeared in English, providing 
.'a more adequate sample of.hb-ideaa 
than Wte previously available. .These 


and Of his tendency fo go hifa own 
way; He wai relatively uninterested 
in . the methodological, debates .in 
which Weber became so heatedly fn-. 
volved- Nonetheless, there is’ ample 
evidence of Simmel's influence- In 
some of Weber's 1 key: formulations, 
however much thelr ways may even- 
tually, Have diverged, : - - 

/The standpoint Simmel built • for : 
himself around the notions ,of foda* 
tion -and exchange was a ^ consisted*, 
and sophisticated one.; He rejected 
aU coetcepttohs, stmft to -ithose. of 
Corafo pr Dutkhcftn, which elevated 
'.’’fociety** to a posttioh separate from 
hitman interaction, .?Socfety*.fafnp- 
;-thlng ' Jnpre. than;: the ,fluX or' that 
interaction, lift chanj^ig cultural fot-‘ 
tthp. Aa:FriBby:toiwhenfarfhe hfato- 
rian andhemeneutid-phllosopher 
- Dfltbpy exoepted Slmmel -from! hfa 
critical-forays against. sociology ^ and- 
the views of the two had. some im- 
portant elements ip common; Sim* 
mpl did not .loWte the-subject*matter 


' foie of moftey : gv - Whaf Have beep foen to many 

prodlfaeit^. 1 «dufihrtffa*tton”^ of tocial ^- fafarpreip qf Simmel as fwed.br 
'relations, S' trarisfonn&tion- Of '.'the immutable forma tpiposed .on hfatory; 
qualitative Info the quantitative; It Is are porftaps more accurately Under- 
not difficult to sde Similarities be- Stood as mutab e perspectives reflect- 
tween SJmmoi’a analysfa InT/»eP/i/-.fog ceaseless change., , . . 

Iwopky of Money, ; !There is a; great deal. of interest ^ 

discussion of . the ^ Frfaby's book. Much PfWbathe has 

of. mechanical fo. wiy about the; interpretation Of 


lasophy of .Money, anri .B^njjmin 6 ; srrhere is a; great deal. Of intorest fo 
, discussion of - thp fofatoTwl- F 1 !* " .W Frfaby's book. Much bfwbathe has 
of. rnechanicul fo . 1 say about .the ; Interpretation Of 

course the SittimftL’i writings seems^to me co^ 

Lykara fa iV^^ocumented. , ^ reg t^ makea a valuable 

®T;» , M' ■ Fmby - potato « ' contribution to recpvirih'g' Slnimel as 1 
.mjsl treats money ^ ex- . a thiuker whose ideas huve relevance 

curfeot: debates in social theory. 

; However, fc fa also a Jlttle dfc 
®FPo*ntingf ^ There are more deeply. 
‘W* wewfa. wdically divergent, from . embeddeo Incotisfatencieff : and BratH- 
jtha) -of T«aTx . •„ ; ^ - ?kultlea' .'In*' Simmers > ‘Writings; than 

- Sinupel’s 'foridheto for the essay FTfaby appears to acknowledge. Hp 
seemed to iftany Of hfa contempor- bltifa at various criticisms of Slm- 
arletf, and to otodr Ititerprefere since, ; foel’a work, but: these? .are pot de- 
to’be a baac source of weakness, fie Vcloped. A-crtiical discussion of Siifo - 
-raay' be dazzling in' the'^range ^of. mel, in the. light of the ttends to 1 
stibft^S io.WMch fte'applred.Tas fa^.-focfal.i foeoty I raffored to at the' 
lehfa; but pert aps tbelteauli fa aupfirr ^ bogfanihg ol fofa revfaw.- wotild 
fldality without substance? Borrow- given. foe. book afore substance and' 
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there was a clear distinction between 
parliaments and some other, purely 
consultative assemblies. In 1325 a royal 
memorandum, which has surprisingly 
escaped their notice, different in teil 
quite clearly between a consultative 
assembly, which Edward II preferred, 
and a proper parliament, which he did 
not want, when lie wrote that the 
magnates should he summoned “pur 
conseillcr et noun nur parlcment" . 


was to be expected, the late A-R. 
Myers provided an excellent discussion 
of the complex changes in legislative 
procedures between the late four- 
teenth century and (he Tudor period. 

One of Roskell's most perceptive 


ment and the constituencies, 1272- 
1377*’. A study of the “Clergy and 
Parliament in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centueis" by J. H. Demon 
deals with an obscure and unduly 
neglected topic, though it must be 
admitted (hat it raises rather than 


conseiller et noun pur parlcment". „nlin689 to sec parliament established 
But many historians would not be ^ an indispensable institution. From 
prepared to follow Richardson and foj s springs the most far-ranging of the 
Sayles in confidently asserting that |)rcseiU collection of studies, D.H. 
they knew what wns "the essence ol b-nninomn’c »a cMwntoMth remurv 


“W™ rari.au.cm in »ic |hey knew what wns .., he essence" oi 

* a 8“ a true parliament, 

lute to . S. Ros ell Jolin Roskell’s contribution to the 

214pp. Manchester University Press, history of English parliament in the 
*13.95. later Middle Ages is certainly much 

0 7190 0833 6 less controversial. 1 lis pupils and 

i i friends have commemorated his rctire- 


When this reviewer was starting his 
postgraduate research his supervisor 
advised him “to read nil those things by 
Richardson nnd Sayles”. It required 
some weeks to find mul master them. 


Jisinng in h single volume an excellent 
selection, twenty-six In number, of (lie 
parliamentary articles (and n few 
others) of these two scholars. G.O. 
Snylcs has added a brief preface and 
provided additional bibliographical 
notes nnd other corrections nt the end 
of ench article to bring theniup toidnle. 

Richardson and Sayles arc conten- 
tious scholars, and the polemical 
aspect is to the fore in tne essays 
reprinted here. There is certainly a' 
need for vigorous debates on medieval 
institutions nnd politics; Richardson 
and Snylcs have stimulu ted con- 
troversies that have increased our 


ment from university teaching by pub- 
lishing a complete bibliography of his 
writriig-s.'iiuJ by bringing together seven 
studies which critiudly survey the pre- 
sent stale of our knowledge. They are 
not intended to provide u comprehen- 
sive history of pur 1 1 ament, though 
some of them come near to doing so, 
notably A.L. Brown's lucid and subtle 
uccounl of (he years 1377-1422. As 


present collection ot studies, u.n. 
Pennington’s “A seventeenth Centura 
perspective”, which provides an excel- 
lent introduction to the volume as a 
whole. The strength of the remaining 
six articles lies in careful surveys of 
what the hitherto discovered evidence 
can tell us about the composition and 
functioning of parliaments from their 
first appearance in die thirteen ih Cen- 
tura down to the reign of Henry VIII. 
J.C. Holt’s “Prehistory of Parliament” 
is a model of its kind in summing up all 
that is known about the motives of 
thirtcc nth-century rulers for summon- 
ing local representatives to central 
assemblies. The same line of inauiry is 
pursued by J.R. Maddicou in “Pnrliu- 


The nature of our evidence makes 
much of this story very formal. The 
movement of ideas is mostly hidden 
from us. Most of the lime we know very 
little about what really went on in 
parliamentary assemblies. Much un- 
published material is cited in these 
articles, notably a fascinating collec- 
tion of “ancient petitions” used by Dr 
Mnddicoit, but the records can still 
yield much more of human interest, 
particularly the judicial and exchequer 
archives. One notes the absence of all 
mention of the impact of parliaments 
on the bulk of the population. Thus Dr 
Harris cun speuk of legislation in “the 
less tense ana urgent atmosphere of the 
1350’s”, ignoring the fact dint at least a 


third of the country's inhabitants had 
just disappeared in the plague of 
1348-49 and that England was under- 
going an economic and social upheaval 
of unprecedented severity. One looks 
in vain in this volume for any mention 
of the parliamentary legislation and 
taxation that was contributing to 
mounting popular unrest and finally 
helped to precipitate the Great Revolt 
of 1381. 

Some of the parliamentary transac- 
tions in the fourteenth ana fifteenth 
centuries seem to anticipate the drama- 
tic “winning of the initiative” by the 
House of Commons under the early 
Stuarts. But Dr Pennington, citing the 
earlier studies in this volume, wisely 
warns us against exaggerating the 
“modernity" of the late medieval par- 
liamentary conflicts. “One great 
source of parliamentary power (under 
Charles 1) had no medieval precedent: 
whatever the sins of Plnntagencl and 
Lancastrian kings, they were not in 
league with Satan. In the early seven- 
teenth century the distinction be- 
tween the pope and the devil could be 
left to theologians: to the MPs there 
was now a sacred duty to protect the 
nation against evil.’* 


Reforming zeal 


1 "" - 1 5888 j n g destruction and in part by the 

n,, o_*_« u 1in f A . ui„t r need for the English kings to estab- 

ay Jreter Hunter Blair Ush control over a remote province 

isa s saaississssass s Ssis s s"'' — ~ which might have proved a locus for 
DOROTHY WIUTELOCKt ' disaffection, as indeed it had done 
, , , „ , - „ under an earlier archbishop (Wulf- 

Hlstory, Law and Literature in. 10th- s , an j > not t0 t* confused with Wulf- 
llth Century England stan 11. better known as the 


DOROTHY WIUTELOCKt 


f e and understanding of 368pp. London; Variorum Reprints « nuuuiisi^i 
parliaments. The form and 

of some of their polemical u aw '° U 'U:- There are some among the Anglo- 

les Is rcareltable, especially as ' , . 1 . , Saxons, such men as Cuthbert, Dun- 

rasionalTy blur the main out- Referring to her predecessors in her sfan Edward the Confessor, who 
what they are trying to prove. Lambndce Chair - Skeat, Chadwick cannQ ( easily be detached from the 
re been prone to scent hostility nnd Dickins - Dorothy wnitelock cocoon of hagiograpbical embroidery 


knowledge and understanding of 
medieval parliaments. The form and 
wording of some of their polemical 
broadsides is regrettable, especially as 
they occasionally blur the main oul- 


stan II, better 
Homilist). 


- thus Dorothy Whiteiock's judg- 
ment in 1958. Tne groundwork upon 
which this assessment rested then, 
and even more securely now, was 
laid primarily, though not exclusive- 
ly, oy three scholars, Dorothy 
Bethurum with The Homilies ofWulf- 
stan (1957), Karl Jost with his edition 
of the Institutes of Polity (1959), and 
Professor Whiteiock herself. 


they occasionally blur the main out- 
lines of what they are trying to prove. 
They have been prone to scent hostility 


There are some among the Anglo- 
Saxons, such men as Cuthbert, Dun- 


and to believe that their views were remarked in her Inaugural lecture, j n w hich they are embedded, while 
ignored by other scholars who. in delivered m 1958, I am conscious [here are others, such as Bede, Offa 
reality, greatly appreciate their crudi- Inti my .range is narrower than Rfl( j /Ethelred the Unready whose 
tion and are ready to accept some of theirs . Almost twenty-five ■ years j Bck 0 f n biographer we may lament 


y ^ evidence or have somewhat different what seems likely to be acclaimed we C a 

’ • . priorities.' as the greatest of tier works, hei Life fruits. 


can know - them onl; 
s. Wulfstan tile Horn! 


fes because 
ly by their 
llist belongs 


students of medieval parliamentary Iro . m ncao VWea,. inis seepna attached, be is now seen as a s 
.institutions, Richardson was remind- v °J un ^ C0 , m P, rt “ e8 * ev ®nteen papers learned In continental ecclesiastical 

ing his British reailera, who hove beep original publloa- writing*, a prolific author, a great 

too insular, about this, lji at .similar “JJ," iSLViff •!! X»5" stylist and an outstanding political 

institutions were : deve ooimz in the 8 * an . s career, to 197q with tne intro- neraonapR” whose ihfUinnce unon 


institutions . were developing in the ®' an . s career, to 1976 with tne intro- personage' 

middle erf the thirteenth contuiy else- Ruction to r her revised 'edition of Cnut may 

; where In- western Europe: and espe- Lttpf <rd Ang/dr of conquest ] 

' : dally In Frhnce. He suggested; thdugh which the flret edition had appeared 

; without pressingithls pollit, that the ® 

French developments were known to • AH seventeen of these papers con- I . ./"V 


personage” whose influence upon 
Cnut may have prevented tbe Danish 
conquest from being a total disaster 


Wulfstan left behind him an ill 15 v° 
reputation in Worcester, or so IT* „ •‘l? 18 , 1 
twelfth-century writers would have not ,.^ th 1 
us believe, yet we do not know the j] 1 «“ ,ate c ' 
ground of their hostility.. What York a " 

thought of him there is no evidence , r °J 

to show. In Ely, where he died and d 

was burled In 1023, his reputation Jj* 1 ” 10 dea 
stood high and it is to Ely Uiat we " 

owe our first account of .him, but but how n 
that no earlier than the twelfth cen- * Yet thb 
tury. He was no worker of miracles rests on 1 
in his lifetime, no candidate for his homil 
canonization after his death, and be manuscript 
is only rare)y mentioned in eedesias- demanded 
tical histories. The canon of his work and lingu 
has had to be established mainly on Dorothy 1 
grounds of style, vocabulary and syn- manded fr 
tactical mannerisms, the range of his abundantly 
scholarship by examining what lected par 
spurces he used, and his influence as no less fi 
a statesman by studying the codes of they estab 
layi M which his strong hand cap, be" of scholan 


traced during the reigns of both 
/Etheired the unready and Cnut. We 
can see him now as a man of great 
reforming zeal, as a master of impas- 
sioned denunciation, as one deeply 
concerned with order secured by lav 
in a society which seemed to him to 
be disintegrating under the repeated 
assaults or the vikings, seen bv him 
as divine retribution for the sins oi 
the age. Though he had read widely 
in the works of both English and 
Carolingian scholars his concern wti 
not with theology, but with the im- 


mediate evils ofthe age in which he 
lived, an age which witnessed the 
murder of an archbishop of Canter- 
bury by drunken Vikings who beat 
him to death on a Saturday night with 
oxbonea - we all know ot Beckel, 
but how many of /Elfheah? 

Yet this portrait of a great man 
rests on the secure identification ol 
his homilies, Ills law codes, his 
manuscripts, and. this in turn has 
demanded minutely exact historical 
and linguistic scholarship such « 
Dorothy Whiteiock has always de- 
manded from herself and- such as. Is 
abundantly displayed in these col- 
lected papers. They will be valued 
no less for the conclusions which 
they establish than for the methods 
of scholarship which they display. 


'Henry HI of England and his advisers. . cent aspects of English history in the 
The same- comparative, interest reap- tenth arid eleventh centuries. There 
peared In almost contemporary articles are - one or two of general historical 
.of' Richardson and Sayles ori Scottish' 'interest and. others which use 'the 


crown 


of valuable' studies, mostly reprinted ipe , dominant tneme ot tne whole 
i , here, of the parly “parllameniary foils’* flection Is that of the^ngla-Saxon 
..■and other: record sources for par- Church' in- the first .hundred years of 
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MtCHAfcL SENIOR! 

The Ljfs eirf jlmw of , Richard n 
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found to be that of a man almost 'six lacts with a standing army, partial 
feet tall, above average for bis time. - Justice, and arbitrary taxes. ■ 
Nevertheless, even his contempbr- . in general, however. Senior’s book 
aries often ’ commented upon his is a good and reliable introduction lo 
youth and Inexperience, John Gower, Richard’s reign. There are occasional 
tof instance,' once described him stylistic .lapses, and sonte 0Y? r ‘ 
ad “an undisciplined youth” *fh 9 isimplifications which are perhaw in- 


, vertically reviewing the- Sources of our ^waldt .two ,of these. rafonnera wro 
...texisdovva to 137 a A parallel scries bf. lho object, of detailed. studies, ^ tpe 
.;; v iir(lcles discussed ; some r of. the Jess appointment a of Dunstaij. i^ag: 


BngjUh 
; establisl 


Michael Senior’s b: 
Richard tl is the latest 
. admirable. Kings. . ape 
England 1 - .series, edlter 
Eraser, The personality 


biography’.', of- that. he often displayed the character- . short pen-portraita ’ dP* Important' 
test in the largely istics, of" -youth and . inexperience, figure^, these ard dlsihisfoq m, tw°° r 
.aqd .Queens - of - especially in Ms prodigality and his . three' • words: thus Edwaitl .!!■•» • 


igtf. • aqd -Queeiis • of • especially in Ms prodigality pnd his . three' • words: thus EdWara ZJ » 
, edited by. Antonia sudden .flu': of Temper, bnt, on the ‘'weak and foolish’ V but.Edwaro.z 11 
tonality of Richard is ,ofhqr - band,, 1 he- often ' showed; !a i( "a splendid man”. The ''ma»y ‘wjto* 
book,; maturity, of judgment and a ’shrewd- > “tfont. 'largely, in black-and-white, 

(^ supposed im- j :dll of interest' find,' althbugh ^e^# 


d,,L he often showed • !a "a splendid man". , The many lUustiih 
r Judgment and a 'shrewd- i ' rtons, largely, in black-and-white, 

' belied his supposed iin- 1 rail dr interest’ and," flRhdugh 
Juiitig his years of pejton-. ■ ity of. the repraduttion is very van- 
eif J389,.ror instance, his 'able/ they ^certainly enhance the boor. 

dSjabflshfog peace with .* 

u both bold .and far- • Michael GrantY. lavishly: flldstraje® 



’Lohdfohapdtbhnt 

/-bf.Uiesee.'ofWi 


fed, for the war.was now costing Damf -.qT'tht 
:rown enormous spms of money , ^ .Weldenfeld s and NiColsob . £2Q-;'0 
Richard was in considerable - 78026 3) Covets : the 1 -period ; betww? 
eiali difficulties. Indeed It wds 476 and 816 with particular attention 
J-y. or flte, lack of it T . that lay at ' to ’art. The book is.divided info five 
foot. of. many of ; his problems, raectidhs: The ' Age . Called "Daw , 


■ The Byzantinb-J^iplre. The .ExpjG 
1 jdpn.of bihm, The- GermhijL.^ W, 
domsj The Jews- in Apia- and Burppe» 
and - From 


mmam 








} Mr, senior. :BUt to. ever,: Senior perhaps gives ra 
is Is a mi8leadlng'lm0 ..little. : weight, to aie other 
jJteidV';' ^mbn^mental whhii le<f to open rebellion 


ht,v which precipitated his down- : .;PeopleS -of .the- North- and From • 
waS'Iargely dictated by Ms nejed Europe fo the Far Bast,' and infijCdes . 
rtake’ tj;e ( Grpwh, solvent, How- : an epilogue. In which are' Usfod:,l^. 

Senior perhapi gives rather too r pdftant • deVelpphtentsV'tiiat:- g •; 
r: weight, to '% other] factora - Sid fo^a#o^Sr^ed a great^J 
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vi - uiwtuip oaiu vv uarv wwvtovw erzr . 

in m: 1399, ori the- lmmedlatc ; ftitifre'j -. 
surejyi.the wlph-ias the cOmblptioti Or thj f «. 
tl powers,./ inpd i thp foundation^- St BepedWt 
ih virtually bf tbe monastery at Monte Cassinoino . 
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DAVID HOWARTHi 
The Voyage of the Armada 
The Spanish Story 
256pp. Collins. £8.95. 
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The Armada, “La Felicissima Arma- 
da", "La Armada Invencible", not 
just any old Spanish fleet, has left its 
impact on most Anglo-American 
minds as a landmark in English and 
Spanish history. We are, many of us 
-in spite of Garrett Mattingly’s excel- 


lent book, The Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada , which first appeared in 
J959- conditioned to some extent by 
a simplified orthodoxy enshrined in 
so many textbooks and even mono- 
graphs oF the past. The fleet came 
into view as an enormous array of 
warships moving inexorably up the 
English Channel, being damaged by 
the unceasing fire of small English 
ships, but reaching Calais Roads 
when, almost ready to transport an 
invading army to conquer England, 
it was thrown into panic by a few 
English fire-ships ana then destroyed 
in battle by an English navy inferior 
in numbers and guns to the Span- 
iards,, though aided by small armed 
merchant vessels. It took refuge in 
flight and, sailing round Scotland 
and Ireland, lost so many more of its 
ships that King Philip was foiled in 
his attempt to overthrow Queen Eliz- 
abeth I by the efforts of Sir Francis 
Drake and a few other dimly known 
English sailors, together with some 
fortuitous help from the weather. 
Some of the blame for this on the 
Spanish side lay with the choice of a 
commander, Alonso Pirez de Guz- 
mAn, Duke of Medina Sidonia, who 
was no seaman and whose incapacity 


Spaniards at sea 


human interest and, perhaps, of historical 
value. But he does not seem to be 
familiar with published Spanish 
sources which would have given him 
more of the same: to mention only 
two, Gabrier Maura Gamaza, duque 
de Maura's El designio de Felipe 11 v 
el eplsodio de la Armada Invencible 
(Madrid, 1957), from Medina Sido- 
nia’s incomplete family archives, and 
Enrique Herrera y Oria, La Armada 
Invencible (Madrid, 1929), whose 
documentary collection extends that 
of Duro appreciably. Howarth has 
indeed gained much from the des- 
cription of the wrecks of the Span- 
ish ships on Scottish and Irish 
shores, the work of underwater 
archaeologists working closely with 
manuscript sources in Spain which he 
has not himself explored. Thanks to 
several exciting books and much 
television coverage, this work has 
brought the ships and the tragedies of 
the Armada in defeat sharply before 
the eyes of a mass audience, so that 
the present is a good time to attempt 
to piece the whole story together. 

The initial picture Howarth gives 
of Philip II as the religious fanatic 
and recluse does less than justice to 
a monarch who had a very shrewd 
grasp of politics and ‘ strategy, 
Howarth can appreciate the value of 
his advice that the English ships 
were speedy and their gunners for- 
midable, but he is shocked to find 
that the letter the Admiral was to 
give the Duke of Parma, who was to 
cross the Channel with an invading 


By David Quinn 


as the highest grandee in Spain that 
he was cnosen to succeed the desig- 
nated ami deceased commander, the 
Marquis of Santa Cruz, but because 
he had shown himself to be a man 


from time to time. The hope was 
to catch English ships in small num- 
bers and pound them out of exist- 
ence so that there would be only a 
single fleet left to encounter. But 


who had great administrative capac-- many more English ships were met 
ily, not least in organizing the Arma- with from Plymouth onwards than 
da itself, and who could be relied on had been expected, nt first in an 
to take expert advice from naval and unorganized mass, then in groups 
military experts on board. His earlier which parted company to nour shot 


to take expert advice from naval and 

military experts on boBrd. His earlier which parted company to pour shot 
letters arc misunderstood. His claim into (he Armada's wings in snme- 
at Lisbon that he was too inexperi- thing like a line-ahead formation 
cnced to occupy a sea command and and, finally, to follow it in four firm 
his letter from Corunna, where the squadrons up the Chonnel until Ho- 
(leel put in after a storm, (hat the ward and Drake were able to join 
enterprise should be abandoned, Seymour’s fleet off Dover and make 
showed not that he shirked his duty up an undamaged fleet larger In 
but that he did not think the enter- number than (he Armada itself. 

This is somewhat hazily brought 
ccss to be worth pursuing. It wus he out. thoiiBh il docs from 

^nnlies 6 ^ of b ?or!5 e Howarth’s story. He spends too 

/ anlmumtl ° n . and much time on discussions about 

£ T imHkely > ^^e°li^itly*buil^ fiS “J TZ 

such^TaraToart n^his nf^himP occu P ntion of Portsmouth and the 

zl ■ teffASL 11 ? Is,e of w te ht > both of whlch - in ,he 

ho eIvmiSE ^ Waa - 11 HbM of his orders, Medina Sidonia 

said that Howarth does jus- was bound | 0 reject. He does not 
lice to his success, once he wns at give enoush olav to the enisodes 

5 “ a l> h m h? ,rat0r ° f H h H VaSt * here **» Whip. San butin. 

? he and o^er leading galleons of the 

Shnw^H in hC van 8 uard sailed around the fleet to 

showed in combat and defeat. h e ,d the wayward vessels on the 

Howarth takes the Armada wings, which were Inclined to trail 
through its last hectic days of prepar- behind, into some sort of order. But 
ation and through its first Atlantic he does stress that all the shot 
storm and its painful rehabilitation at poured by the English into the 
Corunna with verve and skill. He is Armada did rather superficial dam- 
well capable too of describing actions age (more than he estimates, I think, 
at sea, but he is inhibited by several but certainly not lethnl) and makes 
basic misunderstandings of what was the suggestion that the English ves- 
planned and accomplished. He can- sels were using broadsides from their 


(we now know 
how unlikely tl 


. - . . „ , r y) of guns, and knew 

ips and the tragedies of how unlikely the lightly-built Medl- 
1 defeat sharply before terranean vessels, which made up 
mass audience, so that such a large part of his 131 ships, 
a good time to attempt were to stand up to Atlantic seas. It 
vhote story together. may be said (hat Howarth does jus- 
picture Howarth gives lice 10 his success, once he wns at 
s the religious fanatic sea - as an administrator of the Vast 
res less than justice to whi f h he commanded, as 

10 had a very shrewd w L el1 ‘he personal qualities he 
alitics and 1 strategy. showed ln combat and defeat, 
appreciate the value of Howarth takes the Armada 
tat the English ships through its last hectic days of prepar- 
ed their gunners for- ation and through its first Atlantic 
he is shocked to find storm and Its painful rehabilitation at 
r the Admiral was to Corunna with verve and skill. He Is 


much less powerful and effective 
than hnd been thought, and indeed 
was considerably inferior to that of 
the English fleets. The traditional 
method of Spanish seafighting was to 
pour in fire on the enemy from close 
range with heavy guns and then to 
board, fn the Armada campaign her 
ships totally failed to catch or to 
batter any English ship whatever- 
This seemed strange when -it was 
thought that (he Armada carried no 
less than ninety Cull cannon. It now 
appears the number was a mere 
nineteen or twenty, that they com- 
prised the siege train for Parma, and . 
that they were carried on the light 
Mediterranean vessels - the galleass 
La Trinidad Valenccra, was found to 
have four of them. 

It is (rue that (he Spaniards had 
many other medium-heavy and 
medium guns (173) but these proved 
equally ineffective. Colin Marlin, in 
his Full Fathom Five (1975), reports 
on Stanley Wignail’s demonstration 
that many cannon-balls found in 
wrecks were defective and liable to 
shatter on impact (though how far 
this was generally true is not con- 
firmed), while some, of the guns 
appear to have exploded on use, 
suggesting that the products of the 
Lisbon and Malaga foundries 
(Howarth does not believe there 
were any Iberian foundries) had not 
been fully tested. As for long-range 
Iron guns, it seems clear the Armada 


army, was to make terms with Eliz- basic misunderstandings of what was the suggestion that the English ves- 
abethj if possible, on the basis of planned and accomplished. He can- sels were using broadsides from their 
her giving up support for the Portu- not understand why the Armada upper tiers of demi-culveriru, lighter- 
guese claimant, Dom Antonio, and stood in towards the English coast shotted and shorter-ranged than the 

il. n - * »l. m _ 1 • a. 1 r 1 * 1 


a mere twenty-one culverins 
(against Lewis’s figure of 165), while • 
the English had 153. though the Spa- 
niards nad 151 (Lewis says 137) of 
the lighter demi-culverins against 344 
in the English fleet. Indeed all the ' 
way along the line the English fleet 
was belter gunned, and the long- 
range guns, especially when used at 
fairly close quarters, together with 
the heavy cannon, were able to in- 
flict very serious damage on the 
Spanish fighting ships off Gravelines. ■ 
TTie Spanish galleons of the guard 


until It became a world power there- 
after. 

• This simple story ’ now seems very 
much of a caricature and lias been 
drastically, modified in the past twen- 

• ty years or so, Mattingly’s book hav- 
ing been followed soon after by 
Michael Lewis’s The Spanish Anna - 
^ (I960) and Armada Guns (1963), 
which have remained authoritative 
on the English sea forces and their 
armament if not on the Armada it- 
self or oq a number of aspects of the 
campaign. David Howarth holds the 
view that most accounts of the cam- 
paign have taken the English side of 

• ‘ h * affair more sympathetically and 
fully than the Spanish, and he has 
written The Voyage of the Armada: The 
iponfr/j Story "to give whatever ere- 

. ah was due to the Spanish . soldiers 
and sailors". He disclaims any 

• attempt to put the voyage In a wider 

■ context and aims to tell “what hap- 
. pened on the voyage that began in 

■ f!r y .. and e nded in September,, and 
Jhe little that the soldiers and sailors 
wew of the reasons why they went”. 

.. . R night be argued 'that he takes 

• rather a long, time to get the Armada 
■ IL®® 8 Md devotes a father -brief two 

• : Huten to Ua progress up the' Chan-' 
oeytiiough other aspects afe dealt 
: ' 'fully. He is at home in 

wnUng about the sea. and doer'sb 
Indeed; once he gets the 
~ eet !<>: sba his, narrative 1 gains 
■ credibility and the final 

• •“jMpas are wel} told. ' 

• ^ to content there 

gains and losses.. to 
: 1 ; ■SStHf' dative . Is fleshed out 
.. - : XP tranjjTatioiia from the Spanish,. 

1 ^ scjm^thlng more of the late 

! '- '.JJ^^nib-centiiry ■ published ,docu-' 

' : ;a .fow, /subsequent addi-' 

■-MtklL 0 ‘b a ri we have had, 

tii *° rt0, If adding only a lit- 

8fcTi. ou f * 1 '°wledge, ao partly, jus- 
' : ; SB? c T“L^ have given the Spa-- 
* ) V XS2?’ a .PctteiY,; or . at least, fuller, , 

: ' • . the y have had lit some; 

1 ‘bough the reader 

'!• through Laughton 11894), 

• 1 -‘■■ f^f.lPtt.rnbst of , aese . materials, 
r • : La Arma- 

- (18^4) remained for, 

v now for Howarth, an. 
■ if he hos ,cu|,v 


For the United Provinces, while 
granting some (negotiable) conces- 
sions for English Catholics, even af- 
ter Parma had landed and won an 
initial victory. The Armada and Par- 
ma’s fine army were at least partly a 
gigantic bluff - diplomacy by force of 
apparently invincible arms. This did 
not rule out the chances of complete 
victory, the annihilation of the Eng- 
lish fleet, the safe transport of Par- 
ma’s army (reinforced by 6,000 sol- 
diers and a siege train of twenty guns 


most of the way up-Channel ’ and 
attributes this to lack of knowledge 
of the safer approach on the French 


heavier culverins below, and so. 
made less effective impact at ex- 
treme range. On the other hand 


apparently invincible arms. This did printed for the purpose (which Her- 
not rule out the chances of complete rera Oria reprints), which told them 
victory, the annihilation of the Eng- in detail how to work up the Chan- 
Ush fleet, the safe transport of Par- nel just as they did, and threw, in 
ma’s army (reinforced by 6,000 sol- some useful Information about the 
diers and a siege train of twenty guns Bristol Channel and the south of 
from the Armada) and the capture Ireland in. case they later had the 
of London, which could have Te* opportunity to go there. . ■ 

moved Elizabeth from her throne. Thp nlnn w«c rli»ariv fn iniimirintn 


inted for the purpose (which Her- neither the San Martin nor the Tne Spanish galleons of the guard 
ra Oria reprints), which told them heavily armed galleasses were able to survived even this, 
detail how to work up the Chan- pound her to pieces and were indeed Medina Sidonia honed it would be 
* J«t did, and threwtn ropu^d-Butingene^ ac^unt po„fbteS>^ Si fSSLS ’ 

me useful Information about the of the up-Channel fight is expert meef destroy the whole Ens* 
rJsfol Channel and the south of enough on tactics and gives a; good ' t j battle at the Downs so 

eland in. case they later had the Impression of tbe .fighting conditions, that Parma could cross the Channel 
>por (unity to go there. ■ It is, 'however, weakened by one' unimpeded,' but the junction of the 

The plan was clearly to intimidate major failure to keep up with recent ' u il damaged English fleets off Dover 


But Philip clearly understood the dio- K grad 

lomatic card to be ‘he more likely formation did, whether it was oiga- the figures given by ’Lewis tor Ufe 
one to play., Howarth quite rightly c j nss | c “crescent Armada’s guns, which have been 

poinls out the defects in the instruc- moon » t or in , a bird-shape as drastically altered by I. A. A. 


one to play. Howarth quite rightly nJzed 
poinls out the defects in the instruc- moo „» 
tlons to the two commanders as to Howari 
how they could coordinate their 0 
.forces, but these could not clearly be f wt c fo 
fo reseep from Spain. ^ tfoie: 

"Medina Sidonia, . too, , is given and re 
more of hjs due . than - the older protect 


moon”, or in a bird-shape as drastically altered by I. A. A. 

Howarth proppses or, as I would Thompson, oh the basis of newly 
think of it, as a baf, though it did in discovered Spanish documents, - in 
fact change formation in detail. sever- The Mariner’s 1 Mirror in 1975,' '• This 


jes allowed him, but it 
I known that It was not 0 


al times. The “wings", with vanguard completely upsets earlier views on out froi 
and rearguard, hqd throughout to. the feUtive 'armament of the two • craft c 
protect a mass, of defenceless trans- forces. Accepting Lewis's figures for : Dutch,' 


it is porta and supply vessels, and varied English . guns, Thompson show 
only their fomatian to seemed appropriate - the Spanish , armament Was 


1 98 Howarth accepts- meant he' was stuck In Calais Roads 
1 by Lews' tor Ufe • without ' the- capacity ip move. He • 
which have, been expected Parma to emerge with a., 
ed by I. A. A. guard of war, vessels strong enough : 
the basis of newly either to cover his crossing or at, 
ish documents, - in least to reinforce him .off Calais. Par- 
'irror in 1975, 1 This ma could do neither, for if he moved 
s earlier views on out from Dunkirk his fleet of landing ' 
lament of the two - craft could be . destroyed by tbe 
[ Lewis's figures for : Dutch, 'The sialefhate leads Howarth. 
ompaon shows Uiat ;-' to blame . Parma for, failure to make 


Peonies 


The rotes are taking over. ■ ‘.v - 'L'vv 

Their distribution is perfect: you find them In flvery garden, • • ‘ 

Leaning on hedges, waiting to ^e- adt^ired. ’ , . ; . y. ' 

. They're selected for stamina. '•* ‘ l ' j - 

They cling to their stalks all rammer; < V . 

Their Bounces remain Immaculate 

(You'd think they used glue); the material , * 

Must bO in endless supply: In neck-white and blood, • • - 

In Up and sunburn, gun-metal, jaundice, blush: 

The roses leave nothing to dniicet • 

They eje e multi-national organization. --. 

.And. we? No spikes, no drill,' ; '!:' ■' • ■! { 

No training for survival. -No rolonr rtmge, np stetpln*. 

. We burstendscetterr two weeks later 1 . -V ” " 

Onr stalks aredrooping Into# pool pf pefoli., j ■ y ^ ; ‘ 

. We could do with some thorns, wjs copld do with the itifEqtss of wood, 

.- we. icould V 

Amateurs, that's . what; we 'ire. . .-.'j.'-" ‘ . ►].. . - V', V: 


1. Spanish ahoamoirt Was very- contact, but three attempjfi by him to • 

.-.do SO (which HOWarlK. ignores) cahlO 1 
' ' 1 ' ; ~ 1 ' 7 . . • .to nothing. The fireships the English 

. ; .... ;' senl Ini' M Calais' were,, nj fact, almost . 

harmless. .Mfdina Sidonia expected 
. them but because they caqie in firing ^ 
j .■ their guns they appeared td. be 
bomb-Snlps ana therefore dehdly., 
Medina Sidonia had given orders, for 
*'*:* "the ships to raise anchors or cut 

• cables wid jolrt him at sea. His own, 

• v * '■'.■ti riJ-, . • ■ ' V'Shh Martin ralsed.her anchoa safely, 

en, 1 •' ' i but most of the rest reacted so rapidr 

V 1.. ■ ly as to cut both anchor 'babies, 

*" ’ 1 ■ ' which was to have bad results later 

.*;' on the Irish coast. ’,>*• 

’. .** 1 •' .-.,•* , •*- -Howarth pays tribute to fhe way In 

• • • Which the admiral gathered round. 

. . : - . . ; Mm the most formidable of his ships. . . 

’1. • . r WIIH a :\VHW:wlnd he was ujiablq to 
0 1. . assemble , more than a' part of bis 

-V ‘ ;. fleet, while ,(hc fighter converted 

;> ■ 1 •*- •• •'. . * • ■'! mercbkntfnen and transports were 

- •: V:.*«aterta and carried slowly towards ..- 

’ ! ' ;r ’ : ’• !■ : - "- -j- f ' ; the. s^bdbanks of the Dutch coast. - 

:i I " ; ‘ " ’ - ' iThe .tnairi' action in', the; Channel ' 

- . . ■ '. •'•’ ' iiimouth swaiyed north aqd south with-. 

. . - •• 1 • ’ .' ,;i the tides ’off ■ r OraveUnea. -’I Ifl 

stifjfiiMi of Wood. . '■ "HpWarth's account It emerges, iq lts- 

• . diaps of guiuj and spioke, -Obscurely" 

. * ■■ .* V In .detierar patient but sharply, in.jte 1 .. 

^ '' tail: At last, the - English could ; use;. 

■ v-’y. s . -■ 'V, 'power dt.ctofiO qiHUftejn-and^. 

’.'-.v.-r 1 their shot, could hot only daraege tne, : 


- • II 


Who »»» „■ ;:v -v, 

.‘.i- • •' ^ ' v : •'->/ ::; v --i!,' ' ; vi- T"V."' : *■: ’ ''thrir shw.eodfid hot only, dama» t 

‘ • : • ■ i ^-'- Laurence Lertier ; % 


dekdlyvioVi.at!: 


le towering eaireorts;:; 

l'bti: POt hole 'their 

'Trinho- giiiw" 

it effective,' #t .^lpBe' 


- 




" ,r ' : •" v ; ' v”” >qu&rtefSi,tiie' Spanish (faitrtbnades’jn.! 

, • - ^ n ^hsh a Few ’more: •' '! 'died • id d um be rs ■ ships’ ‘puj|etf. 

v-'V: II •: •Sr,' • 8 ’: * v'; Xv. -y , v ' : v> i • -Lv •- 


-I 
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uway half crippled. But only one especially as set uut in Wilson's Full 

winds which g ’ Pi 5tud y ,n lhe International Journal of 

winds which made a concerted attack Nautical Archaeology and Underwriter 


zallean sank arid two made for the Fathom Fix 
Netherlands half-sinking, lhe very study in ihi 


as set out in Wilson's Full fleets against England, yet he did at 
!*T . and . !» niu , re , technical least strengthen the naval protection 


is more technical least strengthen the naval protection 
inonaj Journal of of his empire and the fortifications in 
o-7o Underwater the Caribbean to prevent the long 
.■ sufficiently privateering war from destroying the 


smaller un^^^rc ^hghMy^^rined ^^The^nicture sumacnl1 ? privateering war from destroying the 

Spanish vessels far and We, Si, of ,he ArmX si fns ° f f°" of ^ e TF e < m °« not 

range of the English ships which much to do witf ih5? f5ilu« d He ^.g 01 £ rou v £ 1 m ^ 1590s )* evon « . . TT _ 

EfJSSS? havc dra,ro * ed ByM.chael Hofmann 

Hie change of wind lo the south- sereial thousand shipwrecked' men” Sly by 'Iredf 'and^oloniValio"^ 

TmUh ClliwaJ I _ 


Prudently paradoxical 


The change of wind to the south- 
west broke off the action before the 


In fact the importance of the 


KliTM 1 " ac J ,on neiwe the In fact the importance of the 

^ iidllnhSU m d « V0l ‘®!j n 8. vtc- Armada and its defeat may have 1588 

ahnost^alfywhere' elrel^le" E^lfeh X 

teredf trai^jw^ a^'supplv d^os^as 0ffi | Cia . ,S - l ^ re expected its mere triumphant Spain of the' firet ' twd ~~~ 

he went. The Enriish P fleet cn.ild ^ rival . ,n the Channel lo set off a Habs burgs, and the defeated, disillu- The Romantic Move mem forms Part ano f ther - harmonious world, their 

have renewed the battle if 5 had h-Id r r\ ur ^f l,on vr of the Irish and sroned Spam of their successors, that 6 a Literary History of Germany, P re J erence tot mixed forms and the 

the means tat d5! K PJ. d English alike. News of its defeat year was 1588." Elizabethan England and by its standard, the series ‘endency of their work towards frag- 

run out ^e sSh Hcef S draw back from lhe a ^ u * ed a 8™“ deal of prestige should prove a useful one. Alan mention. Most refreshing, perhaps* 

what little it could but did“<3t & Jrf SSnS®, uncom P r °mismg kill- from what had happened, but did Menhennet’s study is at once de- R nm ^. nhen - net . s PO«rayal of the 

it, since the pursuit was a ?orS ffi ^ ever y 0Ilc ca P IU J« d (“ t n . ot * ver fl P" commit the whole of taded and wide-ranging, fair-minded s '\f ls s ? u , tai 7 emphasis 

one only. Howarth’s assunintion ihn» J,™ .1 e 1 ? 1 nc c in - comparable cir- the Queen's fleet in any of the sub- and not impersonal. It covers those JE Ih u* diey had for rational 
Medina Bldonia had no pilms for this SS? b . y Spa,n) seemed essen- sequent enterprises in (he war, and '"“ers in the period 1790-1830 Romantics were soph- 

region is mistaken sinoc P thc Han^a h l - ens , Ure ,S resistance so perhaps ensured that none were whom he regards as quintessential^ intellectual*, whose aim was 

tic /i^ among h“ reLcSd ^,H° l ,i[ e . V,V fr In 1589 , an of , Rcial Wlete successes and a few were gomimtici von AmPm. Brentano. t0 destroy thought, but to extend 

merchantmen had freuuemlt ?«! 1, ^P orlc . d , thal nil preparations for a ^Jures. Perhaps the victory made Ejchcndorff, E. T. A. Hoffmann, J empire into realms previously 

that way and' could euLfh m S " s,n S ha ^ ccnsed - The example sc- Elizabeth feel too big for her bools, Kieisf « Novalls and Tieck. In accept- Height to be beyond its scope. One 

galleons i mostly survi ved the Atlantic ih.^NiL f vla ye ? r w Uf P CflCC v ,h °“8 b ^r later interventions in the jpg, both chronological and stylistic g f mo « mystically inclined 
■ me. Annntic the. Nine Years War begun in 1594 Netherlands and France, at the same limits, and excluding on the one J'°mantics, Franz von Baader, re- 

u im.i hand the non-Romantic contemoor- J??. v,ew attr 'huted to Rousseau 

* L ** I— iL.'.L 


ALAN MENHENNETi 
The Romantic Movement 


John Elliott, however, saw the year The Romantic Movement 
1588 as a turning point: in Imperial , „ 

Spain (1963), he wrote “If any one J. PHR' 5^™°!?* Helm. £15.95. 
marks the division between the 0 7099 0381 2 


hV Cd £M nS ^e S EndiML! 11 ^ S nrriva ' in ">= Channel lo S el off a 
went, the English fleet could general insurrection of the Irish and 

Jld English alike. News of its defeat 


The Romantic Movement forms Part 


have renewed the battle if it had had 


the means, but powder and shot had led them to draw back fmm th, 


tdentification of Romantic attitudes 
and beliefs The general introductory 
chapter. The Romantic Mentality^ 
is particularly good, generating a real 
feeling of excitement in the reader as 
Menhennet discusses the religious 
and political affiliations of 8 the 
Romantics, the interior dimension of 
much of their writing (its appeal to 
thC *u Gemftt), their longing for 
another, harmonious world, their 
preference for mixed forms and the 
tendency of their work towards frag- 
mentation. Most refreshing, perhaps 
m Menhennet's portrayal of the 
Romantics is his salutary emphasis 
on the use they had for rational 
thought: “The Romantics were soph- 
isticated intellectuals, whose aim was 
not to destroy thought, but to extend 
its empire into realms previously 


storms but very many of the other and 
ships did not. , and 


and gradually spread tRrough Ire- “«■« « „ no n, TUITUtl lu lllc . .... ..... 

?"d. Spain, having experienced Eng- conquest of Ireland, were more than a .nes of these writers such as Goethe 
Hsh ruthlessness in 1588-89, sent ito ?he could really afford, creating ma- (hke Shakespeare, traditionally a 

~ * ■* s P ecial case) and Hfllderlln. and nr 


time as she was involved 7n the "total han<1 the non-Romantic contempor- 


Howartli does his best with such rulTilessness in 1^88-89, sent rib she couid really atford, creatina 
rralivcs as Spaniards left of their appreciable aid untiH 601, when Phi- J or problems for her successors. 


narratives as Spaniards lert of their jjpprwiwH*: am uum ha,,, W(IC „ rill . 
e JPC r| C{ lccs , hut_ the laconic Dlario hp II was dead and it was anyhow 
ot Medina Sidonia is backed only by to help the insurgents. 




anyhow This is rather a long way from 
- . Howarth s book, whose scope is more 
a little modest. He does, in one way or 


special case) and Hfllderlln, and on 
the other those slightly later, but still 
Romantically-orientated writers like 
Mfinke and Lenau, Professor 


lighting from the Spanish side. It Is er perspective Geoffrey Parker in n 


I- another, brine out the unrealistic na- 
n ture of the Spanish enterprise, its 


cisco de Cuellar, after his shipwreck 
on the Sligo coast. This account was 
first published in English in 1893 (by 
the Royal Irish Academy) and not. 


cautionary tele in History (1976), defective strategy and tactics and 

JS# il ! . hBt lf Parma had in- a l so the ,en »«ty and endurance 
deed landed, his army, with rein- shown by the galleon commanders 
forcemeats from the Armada, would and their seamen. In circumstances 
have made short work of the English where defeat might have been total 


the ftoyal irish AcatiemvS’ anrf n«i' 7" — ““ VJ4 ‘ 7 WI “ y* “ ,c cugiisn wiwie ocieac mignt nave been total. 

as Howarlh thinks, in 18OT. He ifnks effecdwnws th^Fnif^hu 1 y t a " d S P a, " saved enough to claim an hop- 

this up with the underwater explora- SSSTthf “ C 1 # 10 s ? back ~ ,he e,ementa could 

tmne nf iha 1 r, r n . . preventing tne possibility of a eras- be blamed, rather than th» r?nnii n i. 


and the historical survey. The result 
is that his book is focussed on the 
fiercest, most doctrinaire manifesta- 
tions of Romanticism in a way that is 
not always congenial to its author. 
There are occasional barbed remarks 


that ‘than, when he begins to think 
ceasM to feel* as ‘Poltronnerie gegen 
d l e SpekuiahonV- Though in many 
or their pronouncements they were 
given to giddy paradoxes, and they 
held a deep loathing for the Philistin- 
ism that followed the Enlightenment, 
yet one of their cardinal virtues was 
Besonn enhelt (meaning calm or pru- 
dence). While, by its very nature, 
Romanticism could never succeed- as 
a half-hearted undertaking, most of 
the Romantics were all too aware of 
the dangers of excess, Menhennet 
argues; of E. T. A. Hoffinann’s work, 


and crls de coeitr that betray this J 4 ®'"?’ 04 “• *• «. iiuumauua mn*, 
feeling, like this audible sigh of ex- ™ r ‘ ns ^nce, finds Its subjects In 
hausted patience at some of the dra- ooroer area between imagination 
nia produced by the Romantics: mad ness, between Romantic 

‘T"* 1 >■ I™ rain nn> Sehnsucht and plain delusion. 


Rosa at the Blaskcts, and of Colin ? ut ,,,u,c tampieieiy tne run range of 

Wilson and the Derry Sub-aqua CfoS 10 ifc mucb u, fro ?J°l ln « R°S «holarship on the Arinada 
of La Trinidad Valpnn*™ «« u’ „ **** B,ld something like half David Howarth could have done jJ r ' — 

lsho^n. to make ^vivid /tory ^f the' sMos ^ ^ rW doeuv ™ *'<"«• 

SS? b"ei„ n a U Te b D e ^ WE * 2 * 


‘‘The' texture is too thin, add one 
begins to long for more substantia] 


'After this excellent introductory 


■O — oMwaianuai 

cannot live on hors chapter, most of the rest of The 

Rnmnntlr ^niidnumt » H i. A . ..j.l 


twenty-sl 
on tne 
however, 


The limits imposed on Menhen- 
net s study, confining him to a hand- 
ful of major authors and perhaps a 

ernrfl n F ntk.« : i.:_ .-V_ . r 


i’ '■ 1 - • - •'* 




— . • — - — *"W I vat im 

Komantic Movement is taken up with 
short discussions of single authors 
and their works, as in most critical 
studies of this kind. Many of. these 
analyses are interesting and to the 
point, but it is possible to regret a 
certain diffuseness, especially in con- 
trast to the book’s beginning. A 
stranglers' march-oast, rather than a 


A suitable case 


conclude from this that the writer is trast , t0 , the book ’ s beginning. A 
oilti of sympathy, with his subject- s | ra 88! er 5 march-past, rather than a 
matter. The Romantics created their 8 leaaiir ?g kit-inspectioq. .Menhennet _ 
own absurdity, and Menhennet's ex- cohtlnues *o make .‘a good many 
*’ a i- i — cross-references from one of the 

T) .. . ■ i .f 


By K. R. Andrews 

PETER EARLE 
TbeSackof Panama 

304pp. ■Jill Norman and Habhouse £9 95 
;0, 906 90865 5 


SeWjle, Here are reports from officials and continued to do so aftar h* hoH 
Mgh and low; proceeding* of official learned of to AmStfi&^iS 
® Junta dc Guerra, which aipwly dffiSTeSd S 
and yolutninous legal Investigations hostilities Jn the Indte^He thus* it S 
into, the conduct of servants of the argued, strenj^S • 

Ji' “^.Wfherto largely other hand he*Mwganand mai 
AifhJ ? ? ass ^ documentation. Jamaicans made handsome 
Although not easy to handle, this out of promoting the it 
widenoe Is important because it. ilium-; ■ operations; carried 8 Qut witf 

SS? hy nifflane motivated 


pdsition, though pointed, is hardly 
malicious: “War, which he (Novalis) 
encounters through the Crusaders, 

inn l 


Romantics to another, but much of 
the information, not being organized 


encounters through the Crusaders, ~ j- - v — - . 

has the tendency to become 'Dich- a . r ? und th emes, appears merely iti- 
tune’ and the participants ‘unwill- C|dental - At the same time, drawing 
ktiriich .von Poesie durchdruncene as I 1 ® does u P° n a limited range of 
WeltkrfifteV’ Such a sentanca nnlv authors, some of the works he dis- 


_“L Promoting the 


as he does upon a limited range of 
authors, some of the works he dis- 
cusses are - often to his own evident 
dissatisfaction - . little more than 
curiosities in literary history. All the _ 
more reason to welcome an “Excur- ’ 


ie profits a pP roa ch, his Way of placing evalua- • — vt . , 

predatory «ve checks upon his material. It Is ^ ur,ositieS *« literary history. Al 
h ruthleM ‘«mpting to let oneiself be carried -"2? re “ on to welcome an “E: 
id only by a png with the swelling phrases of i us ■ on 1 Jea ” Paul - which begins en- 
, f , Novalis, his “world-forees involuri- dea n n g ! y: The positioning of this 

<. fnrSlu . ..ii ■ Sftrtinn noc roueoH • nn ISttTd h 


Exquemdin’s tale of thd exploits of 5? on SpatriBh ride, which made. 
Hpnty Morgan and his men. culminat- Morgan’s victories possible: the poor 

Imln .(ntjVi. . iMunfiTiw. . ■ , C . 


uyinjiwMiBHi. uu.m imp uwii.khuu i ■»>- 

Ingin thedestructioq.of Old Panama in rtan "ing, armament and morale ol 
1671, was already a 'best-seller within «“tles at Portobello, the feeble 

SDOhse nf Pnnnms mi fit a# nnnsalft. 




mm oi ruiiuDOiio, me leeoie re- 
inse of Panama on that oocarion, the 
lure to harass the: enemy when he 
s most, vulnerable — 'on his way up 


i t ? ay the read ©r feel 
doubts about the presentation of this 

ugly business, “It has all the ingre- 
dients of thh classic adventure story”; 
the author- confesses, "with tiie added. 


Novalis, his “world-forees 'involun- 
tarily steeped in poetry!', but the 
critic ; Intervenes tq point out the 
nafinnaiicm amt .1 . 


section lias caused no little heart- 
searching,” and proceeds to discuss 
the heterodox Romantic, who. so 

* “ - IvJ 


y^ M W4o:»d4ehW...! 


nationalism and militarism that are “*v usmiww* nyu>«>»v, -- 

latent m such a vague and creouscu- ^rofo^of Menhennet informs us, had 
Iar view of history. ■ ^ ' the baroque habit of keeping a card- 

in.1, .. ... , , 1 . ' mdex system of metaphors, using 

W, 18 where ■the strength .about two hundred abstract concepts 
ot the book lies: in its successful for glassification. 


kKv C ffi? b E u,af i v ® r *^ i S^fcraarKame ngnung skiu ana lerac- men who are It* 

jack hp turned an honpf 'peqriy ‘JK of , that .enemy: again and again the Eari*H? n w 1 f " not J that 

. RJ22S; SriirfhT &£ wcre ou '“ wed f" d jJ-gBMB’fi'sa ■ . 

qui(e sure who *gn!d Afid it serves to clear up some points ^fkrilyf^alher^he GllOlIlC" 

6 Ptoiffi WM not. as ExqiiemeHn/- ^ death in Panatna T ■ t=s=s ?. 8 * i ■ 

1 abofifffig' : Morgan's . dolngTHaturally they^it frustrated, finding so little ■ 'w.; 

llii : By Peter Kemp 


I and ferae- 


Panama 


now that 

if fire to 


impifok 
sana must! 


~?Jflnned^ •■■■hi* .narrative, ^correcting, 
■ • elabflratiivg and explaining it; 

•- ,thii ‘-process > 


Sjfr;i«SiS 

11 the too, thi 




W| 


•};.?’ stotelte 
':cajiturt 

i'i: - 


t horecogulzesagdo 
{drw* 1-j 

*mxo, by lbg Sparii 
■wtfonatodhftoi' 


wasits almost inevitable ‘..he is too fair; (o Henry trikkni J 

^ . : aftmnafli, 


tod R08E A. ZIM. 


folkJeni ISew Cjritlga) fenpecU ves 


Thi SUtrarlllion “demands compari- 
spn" with Paradise. Loft and The 
Iliad. . . , ; . 

•VApnohg techerohfi; topics touched 
upon is; a discussion pf whether A 1 ?" 

, gort's steed Was a pterodactyl,, and: 
an analysis or, his name rmfiWy 
evocative, for a philologist - who nas 


on: University Press f ". a P^Hoiogtot : who 

10.50. 7 studied European languages of 


studied European language 
last ; millennium*) involvu 
etymdlogioai recoins^ to Oil 


ridrenaftertltekrfkn/Wn^ ^ * 

^TT-n- : . - . -J-. ^ 33*; 




- wfoui 


eaofrandnnal^id, 


lately as the siroremq Tf- tel we' Tolkien's *mrlr »* : f O d Swedish, Old Norse, dnd Qld. 

muS'tebre hiiS Hl « h Gentian. A note ! of ! toted, 

,tite ffiion-' sojejnpity' prevails - i“Thti: hobbit is a 

KiJW’ the PfVltroritomto'’.- 
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In an Author's Note, written from 
Goa (Goal), David Niven thanks “a 
friend of mine, a world-famous au- 
■ thor" who was asked whether he had 


mowski s family estate at Mielnic goods mean nothing lo us . . . never 
... last time Stanislas saw father carry weapons of any sort . . . dus- 
: : ’ P ,ane circles Acropolis . . . blue ters of stone and wooden dwellings 
islands, evening breeze heavy with . . . sturdy square shapes wielding 
thyme . . . plane circles Acropolis scythes . . .). There is more Ecology, 
■ ■ • y°w mother has asked me for incidentally, at the end of the novel 
a divorce . . .) u wiped out in the when Pandora and Stani, reunited. 


own war effort: . . . Admiralty erects pense (hurricane . 
catapults on forecastles of merchant at Alligator Farm 

omne tr\ nm«ant CnUl«. _ J ■_ ■ • ° ■« ■ 


arm king blood 
over shoulders 
tracts with fear 


fences broken 
. Voodoo . . . 
hoists Pandora 
stomach con- 
reaches devas- 


nomble death m churning propellers tated hospital in jungle). 

... if not, mortal and lonely combat p , 

with giant Condor ... two false . Symbolism Is dealt with by the 


rockets don't fail 


introduction of a swan , stranded 


UIUi miu noa mewu Tnituici lie imu ” — m — . . . . . . 

"any hot tips for writing a novel". dlV8S after Condor ... hide and ™ ez £ ain . b, «V and e " ablad 10 leav / 

Mr Niven gives the following version seek • ■ ■ everything he has v '» a e 8 .P°nd. 

of his friend’s reply: “‘Well’' he said, • muffled explosion . . burning ^” f l. a _ [ta . r . h ! s . hattlc m . the a,r - fc 
■you could perhaps try . . . giving it robber . . . struggles to get free . . . d «jrious Stani believes the swan has 

a beginning, P a tnSdle^ and an enl’".. P ara P hu *® n « d y castrates him . . . > anded .l! 1 * their 

Tin,, it,... iMnc nmi.i inflates dloshv . . . frpp7niD min ordeal In the eye of the hurricane. 


'you could perhaps try . . . giving it 
a beginning, a middle and an end'". 

Those three stops are, surely, signifi- 
cant. What are the trade secrets 

which he meanly witholds from us? -.t— . — t i.y.9" ^ dL 

Close insoection of his novel rnav d,n 8 b y ■ • • c°ol white sheets . . . P° or bIrds ‘ . and this is also her first 
give the answer. y b ° le ,n foot tidied up . . . right side ° n emer 6 in 8 from her coma 

81 „ . , of face remade ... a few honour- 8 tbe * ast paragraph (thus showing 

First, there is Sex\ the hero . . . a bl e scars . . . DFC . . . convalesc- **“* ber ra m d > s undamaged, even 

six feet two inches toll . . . possessor ence in «i argei Tudor-style country thou g h b Y this «me the reader’s is in 
magnificent athlete s body . . . house .. of “whisky magnate of high P ret f P 0 L or shape). One way and 
blond all-American good looks . . . financial and political proof" . in- there are a good many birds 

slanting green eyes . . . deadlocked spection by magnates house-party ta ' e: when Stani must decide 

football game finally crunches to , , . reU nipa with Pandora . . . There whether or not t0 8ta y with Pandora 
close . . . Carole . . . gorgeous j s a [ so a angle footnote, on page 811(1 Hollywood, it is ‘‘not as easy as 
seventeen-year old cause of his for^.four, explaining VVnm a ro 1 ™ 01101 heading East for fish or 
arousal . . . her mother s little white (WA AFs look after themselves). an eg 5 * 1 going West in search of 

house on- Chestnut Street ... _ . . . _ frogs'^ at Hawksmoor (note the 

mother visltmg relatives in San Fran- , erc . 15 technical Expertise. na ^) t he misses the pheasants but 

CISC0 - 2SS5t to maiTli ead as - ?a " d ° ra surprises a German alfman, who is 

Having made this gesture, Mr 5JL a ^laTe^ u^ nhoto^a^h^n^ aUowed 10 escape; there is Captain 
Niven eschews further Sex, apart raD j d i’ v Rrinbird himself and the Earl’s rack- 

IS ™eX i0 ” al imaraBvflov. ’ «ll BteT«a“o?1h P e ffl radio g™' “ N °' ^ * 

great expertise . imaginauve love- emnlovinfl Pandora arranaas a a ®*®’ 

m ^nstinctiv^omDhanre wfth^nJ mont ^s apprenticeship with ifichard Most ostentatious of all is Mr 
iinsDoken whime Avedon (thereby getting Stani out of Niven's use of Hollywood to enthrall 

liaht and^atp'r ' STS^w!Si ^ wa y of Pand o™’ a premiere, his readers. Names are unashamedly 
retomV * ££» ^ w{iich Bancroft b °P« s to seduce dropped - here we are at Pandora^ 

SJSu SSSfSftL X her >- Wba t with one thing and preffiere: “the flash bulbs of the 

somethin’ll whti? mSJS another (the pink satin shoe incident massed media, still warm from pqp- 

S and dow^ • • • Ban croft socked in the jaw . . . ping into the faces of Ma 

! P leg he knew too P vrell * ” h [ or “ d to strip ... tied to tree in Hayworth, Gary Cooper, James Cag- 

g Knew too well .... back garden of famous gossip col- ney, Greer Garson, Robert Taylor, 

Carole bows out on page' fourteen, umnist . . . rescued by milkman Claudette Colbert, Pau Muni and a 
mtfa a brief reappearance a couple of [surely implausible: wouldn't milk be hundred others, became a veritable 


inflates dinghy . . . freezing cold . . . ° rd8al in ‘he eye of the hurricane, 
ships pass quite close . . . catches , d ° ra a ® ks “ a 8 a,n and “gam. like 
rain water in sail ... ice forms in a ch,ld > J™.? 1 W1 ! 1 happen to all the 
dinghy ... cool white sheets . . P° or Wrds? ■ and tl,is JS al »> her first 

hole in foot tidied up . . . right side question on emerging from her coma 
of face remade ... a few honour- la the Iast paragraph (thus showing 
able scars . . . DFC . . . convalesc- H 181 her mind is undamaged, even 

■ ut- m ■ . • thrilmh Kir thir lima tka vanrinJn in ^ 


cnce m large, luaor-styie country uac i»auu » m 

house" of “whisky magnate of high P° or shape). One way and 

financial and political proof' . . . ta- P 0 ™ tbere arc fl 8°™ ma «y bi«ls 
spection by magnates house-party ^ , s tale: when Stani must decide 
. . . reunipn with Pandora . . . Tliere wbet her or not to stay with Pandora 


arousal ... ber mother's little white 
house on- Chestnut Street . . . 
mother visiting relatives in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Having made this gesture, Mr 
Niven eschews further Sex, apart 
from the occasional reference to . . . 
great expertise . . . imaginative love- 
making . . . variety of ner demands 
. . . instinctive compliance with any 
unspoken whims . . . screams of de- 
light ... and (later, when the hero 
returns home unexpectedly one 
night) . . . “over the top of the sofa 
something white moving rythmically 
up and down . . . pink satin shoe on 
a leg he knew too well . . 

Carole bows out on page' fourteen, 
ivith a brief reappearance a couple of 
hundred pages later on when, still 


rescued 


gorgeous, she has a husband pnd Avedon fail to meet, but our h 
small child. Her place i$ taken by commissioned to photograph 
Pandora, the daughter of an Earl. At Doukhobors (Fighters Agains 
weekends Pandora disappears to Spirit . . . persecuted by various her glow 
Hawksmoor: marble floor . . . end- Czars . . . banished to Caucasus 1890 duced Pi 
less passage of squeaking oaken . . . shipped to' Saskatchewan . . . Tyrone 
boards ... far side of a green baize now settle Kootenay Hills, British Clark Ga 
d °or . . . used to be the . nurseries Columbia). Though their name 
■ ■ ■ There is a somewhat improbable always correctly spelt, they repi 
butler ("His Lordship will be glad to Philosophy and Ecology (wi 
fix you up, Sir”), a helpful footman 
( ... to open door in panelling 
squeeze toothpaste onto toothbrush Tj-< L«%/v 
• ■ fey it across tumbler . . .) and K1 1 1T1 M CfTl 
Pandora’s .dotty but endearing AA1A1 & • 

father, whose late wife would bar- ^ ^ , 

ness him in the pony trap and drive _ _ ,, = 

him over the park beneath the full : By Ruth Brandon 

moon, “touching him up with the ‘— —- * 1 • a 

whip". Hawksmoor and the Earl kitoW, 

take up no more than twenty pages, H 0 ”* KUK1 * r ‘ 
but that is -enough to provide a Sob, Sister 
jeoond essentia! mgredlept, Snob- 208pp. Michael Joseph. £6.95. 


commissioned to photograph the star". And at the party afterwards: 
Doukhobors (Fightera Against the ‘‘Jennifer Jones, marvellously like 


screen image , , , intro- 
ora- to Cary Gram, -to 


. . . shipped to' Saskatchewan . . . Tyrone Power and Annabella, to 
now settle Kootenay Hills, British Clark Gable and Sylvia Fairbanks, to 
Columbia). Though their name is not Hitchcock, Charles Boyer, Jimmy 
always correctly spelt, they represent Stewart and his wife Gloria, to Hum- 
Philosophy and Ecology (worldly phrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall, to 

Piling on the agony 


Ronald Caiman, Marlene Dietrich, 
to writers like Dorothy Parker, Ben 
Hccht and Harry J. Kurnitz, to Cole 
Porter and many others" (David 
Niven? Ronald Reagan?). 

Hollywood is not, however, all 
glamour. Pandora’s film, 77i<? Ruby 
Ring, is filmed in extremely uncom- 
fortable conditions in Mexico (scrab- 
bling cockroaches . . . dusty concrete 
stairs . . . sagging bed . . . 1900 vin- 
tage wooden steamer . . . alligator- 
haunted jungle channels . . . shark- 
infested waters of the Golfo de Cam- 
peche) and the producer and director 
fight constantly. The director, Grus- 
kin, is a particularly unpleasant char- 
acter, who goads his cast and crew 
by jabbing them with a "goosing 
stick’ 1 (more birds), a ten-foot bam- 
boo pole topped by “a plaster cast of 
Gruskin's own hand, fist clenched 
and second finger rudely extended’-'. 
Gniskin prods people's bottoms with 
this horrid device, little suspecting 
that Stem, the producer, has In- 
serted a tiny microphone into the 
end of it, in order to tape-record 
Gruskin's foul and self-incriminating 
remarks (. . .“'time is money and 
we’re on Stem time now, boys!' . . . 
'keep the Sonofabitch happy, then 
we'll do it the way it'll be in the 

E iclure . . .'"). Stern sues Gruskln, 
iruskin sues Stern and Metropolis 
Studios sues them both. But by this 
time the reader is so confused that 
he doesn’t notice. 

There is no need to say anything 
about. plot, style, characterization; 
the passages .cited above will allow 
you to draw your own conclusions. 
Mr Niven has tried hard, too hard; 
but his book is not a success. There 
remains, of course, the important 
question: m’/io is Mr Niven’s friend 7 
The world-famous author, one sus- 
pects, is Barry Norman. He is clearly 
more experienced, since his Holly- 
wood novel is shorter, pithier and, 
since it is a roman d clef, more 
sophisticated. It has a jolly black 
pimp, whose team includes a lovable 
whore, who marries a sweet and 
hitherto frustrated ageing film star, 
Rex Angell. .These two are intro- 
duced by William Pendleton, an iri- 
nocent : and kind-hearted television 
research assistant; who himself ,captK 
vates Tina Ling. midti-miUlonaire 
newscaster. Pendleton Is helping 
Mark Payne, an unlikeable television 
presenter, to make a programme ab- 
out Willard Kaines, a. film star of tbe 


E reducer, and a dipsomaniac, be- 
eves he has a mission to denounce 
fornicators and bursts into Kaincs's 
breakfast nook, so shocking the old 
man that he expires. Tracy-Lou falls 
into Kaincs's bed, which he has been 
keeping for Lorraine, a lovely wait- 
ress, who has gone off instead with 
Alice, WarbottTe's lesbian assistant. 
Willard Kaines’s former ’wife, Eda, 
describes (o Pendleton in a tape- 
recorded interview how her ex- 
husband murdered his first wife. 
Payne, who will not broadcast the 
interview while Kaines is afive, se- 
cures Pendleton’s dismissal. After 
Kaines's death, Pendleton publishes 
the interview and is acclaimed. The 
second Mra Kaines (Ida) takes her 
fee and goes off to live with a tribe 
of pygmies in Brazil, and Rex Angell 
takes Pendleton on as his authorized 
biographer. 

A silly story, full of carefully har- 
vested remarks, but, compared with 
David Niven's, a tidily and racily 
written one. None the less, Holly- 
wood movies are on the whole more 
entertaining than these Hollywood 
novels, not least because you can 
speed up the video recording. 

— ■ 1 * 

The beaming good nature of Grade 
Fields, Arthur Askey, Jack Warner 
and Cyril Fletcher may well be a 
little much for some people to take, 
and It Is hard to read their molo- 
logues fin The Book of Comic and 
Dramatic Monologues; compiled and 
introduced by Michael Marshall. 


introduced by Michael Marshall. 
206pp. EMI Tree Books/EMI Music 
Publishing. £9.95 paperback, £6.50 
0 241 10738 5) without hearing their 


crusty, salt-of-the-earth voices boom- 
ing and cackling nway. .But, for the 
unprejudiced, this exhaustive com- 
pilation could provide hours of tink- 
ling jollity. 

Tea and Tranqullisers: The Diary 


1930s and 1940s, not yet dead but 
almost, who is married to rapacious 
Tracy-Lou. Geoff 'W&rbottle, (he 


was commissioned on the 
strength of a Sunday Times "Life in 
the Day of. . feature. A year of 
wiping babies* bottoms and rowing 
with husbands might have had the 
tawdry, fascination .of the television 
series The Family, but the authbr has 
disguised it as fiction, changing the 
heroine's name to Janet, so that we 
are left With a Margaret Drabble 
plotted by Samuel- Beckett. 

Craig Brown 


IRMA KURTZ: : 


» UK* .■**» 

'brother tad b £duMd hb CrU “' * lo Jour emotion* taSSjfeW YorW.'iraw jomowhJre 

*ifc to drive him overdo ft**' “■ 9S - I. tier totie.,': w ho ha. iett led Id 

harnessed to n rtiarint" \ London, become a successful jour- 

, ' ferif L ' ••• , . " Irma Kurtz gives advice to the life- oulfet, and lives in tomamed con- 

111 ,ar 8 er . do ?“ “ and-lovelonvaad to those genially tentment .with 
. atter all, the story opens te; 1938. out of control, every, mpurti ‘in Cos- Wna, Della .belieVW itatmairiifgd afc 
fehk^ Sf*: inot t or J (b, S ndB hai J mopdltan. (This and no other is the “ Institution is a non-starter, 
remarknhu « ° m ho ® < ^ car ^ • • • stU J reason ^>hy Crises Is subtitled “A . The novel's structure Is simple. 


(O a IRMA KURTZ: 

met Crises, a guide (o your emotions 

_™- 146pp. Ebury Pf«5. £A. 95,. . \ 


describing her own life and its 
ing between their third and fourth 
wives, or about the shortage of goats 
for a dowry, and what could 1 say? 
No doubt Irma Kurtz would \ have 
done it much better 

. . Della, heroine of Sob, Sister, Is, 
like Inna, agony aunt for a woman’s 
magazine, She too is an expatriate. 
Jewish NeW Yorker, 1 now somewhere 
in her forties, ' who has settled in 
London, bfccortie a successful jour- 
nalist, and lives in unmarried con- 


jV. a 1UUUICI miuuuD liqir 

pefcked out fio m headscarf . . . still 


chocolate cake. .1- leave it to Ms 
Kurtz to work out . what .this Saya 
about those people’s sex '.lives.) Della 
spends £15 a week ori cut flowers for 
tne bouse,' a striking detail which 
seems to indicate exceptionally 
powerful central- heating — or, 
maybe, merely reflects the price of* 
flowers In Chelsea. . . ^ • 

But this clpse identification of au- 
thor and heroine leaves -the reader of ’■ 
Sob, Sister in a cleft sticky is : 
virtually. impo^blp'Jto.tfepurafo Della 
ytolRri wia; the rpojre to as many of 
Della’s actions and reactions reflect. 


sometimes almost Verbatim t the good 
advice dished out more directly by 
Irma In Crises, However the fradie 
of mlna in which one approaches a 


The novel’s structure Is simple. 

Jtwwiri cimrtftrriw Hnlln hno or*. IntlH III' OuWi JlOWCycr tM uBuiG 


ruddy-complekloned 
v * .9^®^ blue eytes * : . . twill 
"• , 1 cMh gaiters, brown boots. 


advice (Crises ) ; ^and a novel: about breakable, habit' of giving good 
befog an agony auntie. (Sob, Sister), advice forcefully. By 1 foe end of the 
Tf t-iiA flulpnf HiHn’r toil vnu thn book: foe has .lost them all. except 


. . VTTT 

V • • Peuge: 
. , Jatnj, machir 


two-seater . ; ..'traffic ' 

‘OnnnnH • Anger IS 


? exploi 
r‘ llfe-js 


' noyol. even the niost blatant roman- 
a clef, is qot the same ga that Ini 1 
which pnd approaches an autoblog ra n 
: phy, even ■ (ne most Imaginative. ■; A : 
novel, ■ In • the end, must succeed in 
creating an Imaginary world. of what - 
ii the. 1 point 1 of writing it 'luid. not a ' . 
series of articles ? ’ ' ; . ’ :• i. 

The: trouble is that, haring read : 
i foe- articles In It is harp to see 
. Sob, Sister’ 6therwse - than; simply a; . 
a series of Wises pi scine to Illustrate ; 


: . accoutrements, rather than Ifoarinlng : 
Della's, and that Delia is' amply 
Irma slightly blurred roufld foe 
'edges. Tne fact th'at the -novel: .J« 
written' 'almost entirely' from ‘Delta's 
point- of view does nothing tq' dispel ' 
this notion, Therfl are, Indeed, .oiie 
tor two changes of viewpoint when ' . 
the author -suddenly .becomes oirtel- •; '. 
sclent and reports scenes at which 
Della is not.piqseht, but the effect of. . 
these-, is rainei- worrying, sfe' when' 
imagined conversations are Inter- : - 

B ised in a biography^ How can Irm?/ : 
ella possibly know what wqril 0n ... . 
(here? 

But in fact these purely imagined- ’ ; 
scenes,,:, not. ' featuring . Della, 'are 
.amqna the best things in foe book. 
Sob, Sister improves considerably as' 

I| goes blong. At the beginning the 
background. Delia's house, bar 
furniture, food and drinkS,Vhduw- 
bold organization - emerges - much 
. more Clearly than, the characters, fiut . 
,by; : tiie:end. the characters ' .have . 
started to take overf they ^re more ' 


,6v r tiieiend. the characters ' .have . 
started to take overf they bra more * 
than mere puppets- with 'catch 1 
phrases. This, tramformatidtv takes f : 
place when the novel 's eentre ceases. K f . 
id be 'the. Immaculatelw-orcatiized ■■■■ 


them.. To 1 many not. marry? Hflw r:^ 
. Can a ringle^tnother cdpe with Work* ^5? 
ingind bringilig iip fi Child? Cart: one: , 


machine . g 


'There. ; is, '.a , certain : flatness; abqut 
■'Sdlh : Sister '- which stems' from, 1 : the 
taeic'apabjd: fcflTng ^;. not ‘less "in-,. i 


taeirapabte fcflTng- , r ; n6t ‘less .in- j: 
.'■Ctfrapabfo'. for- be.«tg ; ’powlblyi - mis* . 
■fokdri^r- that (he author fe sfoiply 


to . bo " the. lmmaculatdy^orgatii^ed ^ 
Della, either because others take the '- 
stage .or bemuse her own life begins, , 
to fall to bits arid so (onfc hdpet andi : 
asstfmbs) 1 ceases to. torembfoUbat'bf 
Jnha ■ in eyery- detail. The effort > qf . 
Imagination, thus entailed seems ! to 
:releas'e the 'aathqr .from: fo^fetfual : ■ r ' 

trap. Ne^t jime sno shbfod'ioe more ■■ 
adventurous, The whole point’ abbot ;/ 
writing a noVel; is thaL- eVeri jf you 
are an agony- aimtie, you cap escape 
from living an agony Auntie’s. life; 



